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THE HOUR OF DECISION Wt 
by ROBERT W. ENSLEY UNTIFRET AE Reema cmnsay 


MEDIEVAL THEATRE STAY TUNED FOR... 
by ARTHUR H. BALLET by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


THESPIAN SCOREBOARD BEST THESPIANS 1953-1954 


ECHOES: CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
by FRIEDA REED 
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Successfully produced at the National Theatre, New York, starring Arlene Francis 


LATE LOVE 
















































COMEDY 3 ACTS By ROSEMARY CASEY 
BOOKS 
3 MEN 
90 CENTS 
4 WOMEN 
ROYALTY 
INTERIOR 
i < ‘ $50.00 
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Photo: Talbot 


A famous lady portraitist moves into the country home of a prominent widower- 
writer to paint his portrait. Almost at once she discovers the premises to be 
dominated by the writer's mother, an impossible old harridan who won't per- 
mit smoking, radios or liquor in the house, who insists on punctuality at meals, 
and otherwise browbeats everyone into a state of timorous dejection. But of 
course the painter is a lady of colossal charm and almost inhuman perception. 
In no time she has fostered the romance of her subject’s daughter and his male 
secretary, a young scholar not considered suitable by the father. At the same 
time she is herself the center of a growing romance with the father and his 
other guest, a humorous broker. But she has the leisure to charm the bonnet 
off the grandmother, get the portrait painted, and eventually pull together 
all the loose ends. 


“An ingratiating comedy . . . First Nighters were on their feet, blistering their 
palms in approval. —Coleman, Mirror 


“Many moments of hilarity..—McClain, Journal-American 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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TROUPERETTIE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 











Simply plug into a 110-volt outlet. Horizontal Mounted on casters. The Trouper has an 
masking control angles 45 degrees in either adjustable, self-regulating transformer in the 
direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- base, burns quietly for 80 minutes without 
erang. Two-element variable focal length ob- retrimming, projecting a flickerless spot— 
jective lens system. Silvered glass reflector. sharp edged from head to flood. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


See your theatre, school, or 104 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
efage eguifment dealer or send Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 


! ( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 
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YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year Round Stock Company— insuring 
all of our talented people the unusual op- 
portunity of continuous employment! 

(2) A Steff of Professionc!l Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited L the State Dept. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

(3) An Organization with 22 Years of Success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted 
each summer; appointments are made 
early each spring. 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training-base for 

young octors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to 
attend than other groups. 

Wonderful meals and room at seashore only 

18.00 per week!) 


1955 SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 30 


Write for Cata- 
logue and a 26- 
page book called 
“RESULTS” listing 
hundreds whom we 
have helped. Ad- 
ress: 





PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An_ historic town in New England 
Vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod. 


DHAMAI 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREsS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 








$2.50 Per Year 


Volume XXVI, No. 2 
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50c Per Com 

















Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 showing the Ownership, Management and 
Circulation of Dramatics magazine, published monthly 
(October through May) at Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
October 1, 1954. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Editor, Leon C. Miller, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Managing 

itor, Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Ohio; Business manager, Leon C. Miller, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


The owner is: The National Thespian Society, 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; National 

Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
Ass’t National Director, Doris E. Marshall, 
Mont., High School; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Leon Miller, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Senior Councilors, 
Barbara Wellington, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall 
River, Mass.; Jean £E. Donahey, Brownsville, Pa., 
High School. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding | percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities cre: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
end belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 


Leon C. Miller, Editor and Managing Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day 
of September, 1954. (Seal) Geo. Schraffenberger, Jr. 
(My commission expires July 26, 1955.) 
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Here is a fresh and original comedy about the more light- 
hearted aspects of family life. While this charming play is 
a often uproariously funny, it never loses touch with reality. 

The well-known and well-loved radio program on which 

it is based has created so much community interest that you 

can expect an unusual audience turnout for your produc- 

tion. This is a wholesome, satisfying comedy that can pro- 

vide both your cast and audience with perhaps the most 
: enjoyable evening of the year! 

+ : Ls | Y= A = a | , : 
|S cnows 
| if ae ; 7 

Ss Fr a 
}  Dtather insists to Betty and her date that he DOES know best! 

A 3-act comedy based on the well-known radio program 
starring Robert Young as ‘Father. Cast 10W, 7M. One 
int. set. Play books 85c. Royalty $25.00. 

STORY OF THE PLAY: Getting her first date 

: with Ralph wasn’t easy, and Betty’s 

' afraid it'll be her last; Father has called off their Anderson household, with a Garden Club meeting in 

3 plans to go dancing. After reading a newspaper story the living room, basketball in the basement, and hide- 

) about teen-age elopement, he’s decided young people and-seek all over the place. Betty and Ralph find 

) will bear watching; and since the best place to watch things so confusing they decide to escape. When 
them is at home, that’s where Betty and Ralph must Father discovers they’ve gone, he’s appalled. Elope- 

= spend the evening. Father will get acquainted with ment is a certainty and over Mother's protests he 
the young man—and if he passes inspection, they can calls the Police. The search is on before Father finds 

bg go dancing—next time. “There won't be any next out that Ralph is the son of an important new busi- 

in time,” wails Betty. . . . She does her utmost to con- ness prospect—the man on whom they're depending 

and vince him: Ralph is a wonderful boy—the most im- for Father’s much-needed commission. Father tries to 

fi portant thing in her life—and she'll die if she can’t go call the law off quietly, but nothing doing . . . “What 

= dancing with him. Father is not merely unmoved— do you think I am?” says the indignant officer—“Cor- 

oto- he’s more suspicious than ever. Isn’t Betty’s enthu- ruptible?” The latter pursues the trail with great zeal, 
siasm a dangerous sign? Besides, he asks the family, and drags Betty and Ralph in to face the parents of 
what’s so awful about spending an evening at home? both—having located them at a distant soda-fountain. 

3.00 Nothing—but it seems that Bud, Kathy and even Moth- The excitement and humorous complications grow, 

275 er have made plans to go out. Aggravated, Father puts and then in the final scene Father discovers that while 

= his foot down—they’ll all stay home. Invite their he may know best, the young people know a little, 
friends over, yes—but no one is to leave the house! too. Here is a comedy with unusual vitality, freshness, 

| The results are not quite what he expects; in fact, and believability. We hope you'll investigate this play 

= the town’s social life is suddenly centered on the before deciding on your next production. 

per 

I. 

nen! Copies of this new comedy are now available. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1880 


B.A., B.L.1., M.A. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training in 
the speech arts with a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Dramatic Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Extension Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Equipped TV Production Studio 


Samuel D. Robbins Speech Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 











Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 


Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated $1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K, 3 pearls ........ 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K, 8 sapphires ... 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 
plated or sterling 


Keys: 
Official, plain sterling . 
Official, plain gold plated 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to ihe L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 10% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
flat 7Y¥4 x 10% $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
tax additional. 


Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


As | See lt... 


N the October issue under the heading, SUM- 
MARY OF THE 1953-1954 SEASON, Dra- 
MATICS published an annual survey of all dra- 
matic activities of Thespian affiliated schools. 
Included in this survey is a list of all full-length 
lays produced by ten or more schools. This 
listing is to be interpreted only as stated in its 
heading: “Most frequently produced full-length 
plays of Thespian affiliated schools during 1953- 
1954.” 

The first Thespian Summary was published 
in the fall of 1938 at which time a survey was 
completed of all Thespian activities for the 
1937-1938 school year. From that time on, an- 
nual surveys have been tabulated and publish- 
ed. This survey, we believe, serves a definite 
purpose: it pictures clearly the complete ac- 
tivities of Thespian affiilated schools in the en- 
tire field of dramatic arts; and it serves as a 
guide to publishers, Thespian affiliated schools, 
and all other secondary schools. The Thespian 
Society does not claim that this survey is a true 
picture of all secondary school dramatics. With 
only 1432 affiliated schools from which to obtain 
information, the survey is far from complete, 
especially with 15,000 plus secondary schools 
presenting plays throughout the school year. We 
do believe, however, that the survey sets a 
pattern, which definitely shows that the best 
plays available are being presented by Thes- 
pian affliated schools. By checking over the 
earlier summaries with those of the past few 
years, one will observe that better plays are 
being selected today; that publishers are now 
offering better written plays for the secondary 
school theatre than at any other time in the 
past. Thespian affiliated schools are setting the 
pace for the best possible selection and produc- 
tion of plavs at the secondary school level. 

The National Thespian Society recommends 
to its member schools no one play. Play se- 
lection is the prerogative of each Thespian spon- 
sor whose final decision must be determined 
by talent, physical stage requirements, pres- 
sures by administration and community. Our 
society does recommend the presentation of 
good plays. Yet what one sponsor thinks is a 
good play, another would not touch his selection 
with the proverbial “ten foot pole.” 

Secondary school theatre is unique in that 
no two schools exist with the same environment. 
One play director majored in speech and dra- 





Modern Facilities Ample Course Offerings 
Friendly Faculty Guidance 
Extensive and Varied Production Program 
Write for Particulars 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Athens, Ohio 








Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B. A. degree 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV 











SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS — 
4 WEEK SESSION 
Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for / Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 
Write now for full informetion. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 








Danville, Ky. 








matic arts; another had no training at all. One 
school has stage and lighting equipment with 
all the accessories which are on par with the 
finest university and commercial _ theatre. 
others, a “two-by-four” stage, no lighting equip. 
ment or a gym-auditorium. In some schook 
finances are not important; in others, the play 
must make money to finance senior class trip, 
the yearbook, orchestra, band and choir, and, 
believe it or not, in some cases, athletics. ]y 
one school the “sexy” plays of the commercia] 
theatre can be presented without the raising 
of eyebrows; in others, such plays wou'd be 
dynamite. He who thinks that he can Cictate 
play selection to all high schools throu zhoy 
the country does not know the high schoo 
theatre. He is living in his own little ivoy 
tower. . 

The National Thespian Society does recon. 
mend variety in play selection. For anv one 
school to “o year after year just teen-age plays, 
that school is not presenting a complete edv- 
cational picture of theatre. Endorsing the sug. 
gestions of Mr. Ensley in his article, The ?lay’s 
the Thing. which appeared in DRAMATICS last 
month, we suggest that each director should 
set up his play pattern for a period of three 
years. With a presentation of two plays « year 
each sponsor can then plan to stage a co:nedy, 
a musical, a melodrama, a serious play, « cos. 
tume play, a children’s theatre play. Thus each 
student during his high school life will have 
had the opportunity to witness a number of 
different kinds of plays. 

I believe all publishers are aware that the 
secondary school theatre is “coming of age.” 
They know that the commercial theatre has 
little to offer to secondary schools because most 
Broadway plays are too sophisticated. They 
want to publish the best plays possible, but 
they can publish only what is written. Glancing 
over all the latest catalogues I am encouraged 
with their new releases. On the other hand, 
they have a commodity to sell. Only if we buy 
their better plays will they continue to publish 
them. 

Thus the Thespian Summary is just what i 
is titled, nothing more, nothing less. It is nota 
Thesp‘an recommended play list nor does it 
present statistics of the entire secondary school 
theatre. The National Thespian Society recom- 
mends no one play, but does encourage a varied 
presentation of the best plays available. The 
summary presents only the picture of the sec- 
ondarv school theatre of Thespian affiliated 
schools. It was never intended to be anything 
else except that. 








School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

e Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 

and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








CE GNESIN, 
Heod of the School t 
MARY AGNES DOYLE Sie 
Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company — 400 Quune 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write ALLIENE V. STIERWALT, Regisirar 
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NEW PLAYS 
IN ONE ACT 


Book, The. Beatrice LaForce. 3 f. Int. 30 min. 


Romantic drama. In her youth, Aunt Laura 
had received a book of poems from her 
lover when she was expecting a_ proposal. 
She put the book, unopened, in the book- 
case and allowed no one to touch it. Years 
after, she opened the book and found the 
proposal inside. It was too late for her own 
happiness, but not too late for that of her 
beautiful young niece. A most dramatic 
and well written play. The other character 
is the nurse. 60c 
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NE OF THE major problems of play di- 

directors is “the try-out” for casting a 
play. Would that a perfect method could be 
offered! Mr. Ensley, in his second article, The 
Hour of Decision, of his series on the high 
school theatre covers all try-out methods of 
which he offers constructive criticisms. From 
his suggestions directors can well profit, as 


with administrative work, teaching and play 
directing. = 


—o— 


AMES OF ALL BEST THESPIANS fo 
1953-1954, reported to this office in ou 
Sponsors’ Annual Reports, are again listed ip 
this issue. Our congratulations to all our student 
Thespians who have achieved this national 
recognition. We hope this listing will serve as 
a real incentive for excellent work in al! oy 
troupes throughout the country; otherwise, the 
space used to print these names is a waste of 
aper. Thespian Chatter, omitted this month 
or this listing, will be resumed in the Decem. 
ber issue. 


—()— 
—_ - — all know that casting is one of their hardest 
Herbie Goes to the Prom. arjorie . il- oe . 
liams. Comedy. 2 m. 4 f. 25 min. This decisions to make Or D prvir ai yr a “ a Th b. el 
new ny Bye the popular “Herbie” series is —()-— elr assigned tasks: Frau yers, atte 


sure to successful. Herbie, a high school 
freshman, has been given tickets to the 
Junior Prom, and is going to take Judy, 
wnom he adeclares is “ine vest looking girl 
in the whole school.” His sisters, of the 


and Movies; Si Mills, Radio and Television: Ear| 
Blank, The Plays of the Month; Willard Fried. 
erich, Brief Views; and Frieda Reed, Upper 
Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, editor of ow 
Children’s Theatre Department, makes her ip- 


RTHUR BALLET continues his excellent 

series on the history of the theatre with his 

Junior Class, are much incensed over this le “ ‘ a ome. be , plays, — 
a, Te , ; cle plays, Morality plays, the Passion play an CU! ¢ 

edt e ge hme “t the birth of the “commedia dell ’arte” are brief- itial bow with her Echoes: Children’s Theatre 

“Judy,” saying she is not going with him ly, but well covered. You will be amazed to Conference. 

as she has another date. From here on, learn “that period unfortunately miscalled the —o— 


the pla rows more exciting but Herbie . ~ 
wins oa. = usual. 60c Dark Ages was not a theatrical black-out. 


HE features this month include our hes. 

pian Scoreboard immediately below: an 
unusual article concerning four Thespians from 
one family in Troupe 325, by Abigail A. Dunn, 
El Centro, Calif.; a letter from Marie T. Les- 
niak, Sponsor of Troupe 1024, Scranton, Pa, 
thanking the several Sponsors whose sugges- 
tions helped her greatly in her production, | 
Remember Mama; and an excellent report on 
4 oe of Troupe 1375, Scio, Ohio, High 
chool. 


Lost Word, The. Drama. Henry Van Dyke's —— 
impressive | dramatized by Pauline 
Phelps. 4 m. f. and a little boy (may 
be taken by a girl), and a reader and an- 
nmouncer (which may be doubled), 30 min. 
Hermos, who has given up a luxurious home 
to become one of the early Christians, tires 
of the restrictions and privations of the 


OUR MAGAZINE OF THE AIR is the 
theme of Mr. Johnson’s second article, 
Stay Tuned For ... , of his series on original 
radio and television programs. Here is an idea 

life. He meets old Marcion, a follower of which, if accepted, will offer to all teachers an 
Hany ee Baye — a opportunity to teach creative writing, student 
dramatic incidents that follow, depict the directing, student presentation. It is a real 


unhappiness and sorrow that the loss of “out” for those teachers whose time is limited 
The Word meant to Hermos and his beau- 
tiful, young wife and the joy that comes 
when the memory of The Word is restored 
































to Hermos. 60c 
Mad Butterfly. Anoth d excel- 
‘tent dromatizotion icon ‘te pen OF Pauline T H E S P I A N S . 0 R E B Oo A 34 D 
Phelps. She has taken the beautiful and 
tragic story of John Luther Long and made July 1, 1954 
it into a living, vibrant play. 3 m. 3 f. and , 
a reader (two may be used). 25 min. Cho- New Troupes Added States Havi 
cho-san, a maid of Ja h b lef ates aving 
- . pan, as been ie t D ° 1953 54 
Sad hes fas tod 00S wil cote les "“Gelestes 1432 — 
. He has 
wd robins nest pee She wats ee her By States Troupes 
e in joyous expectancy, only to learn —_ .... 25 : 
that he h d A I. NE east ug'w Gia _.. 148 
canies required. Repeat performances, $2.50. — a eee = THESPIAN Illinois 95 
¢ ee a es ee TROUPES Ww ie ei a 
. . est Virginia . ¥1 
-—ye nee. Karin Reve: wee Os i. ~“ eee enie _ : California _. 74 
. Bore ub women have deci 
nothing: for “Christmas. Loter, their hostess re 7 LOCATED lowa.._... 64 
t . 
with her Christmas spirit ond a Santa suit ~~ alla : IN Texas... _ 64 
which she has in a box sO marked. Each me Fe 6 Indiana . 60 
member enters separately w m ndiana.isi(#‘ia) " 
idee ~ the hostess. Each carries ic santa West Virginia 6 48 Pennsylvania . §2 
. r ° e + . 
——= “2 Michigan s STATES ito .......... 
RPP} citeesonress 2 ————E————— © Sarma .«««.. = 
Beau for Belle, A. Karin Asbrand. 1954 pan- New York 4 AND Minnesota . , . 46 
tomime. 10 min. 5 m. 5 f. and reader. (Also Kenses ._sa_—iai_ia4i_i.. — Weshi 46 
good for all male or all female cast.) A Colorad 4 ashington a 
gay nineties skit (or may use colonial or Groraeo ......:..- IN Kanses _—s=—s 39 
present ox, commas) iis i one. of the Florida 4 Idaho 37 
most e a asy en- | =| +#=°/(Montaeng 4 |  £Q@®aAmiArPrA i §$[ = ‘faanc..... . 
tertainments. We are very happy i> haw a ; CANADA Oregon 36 
this addition to our humorous skits that iors , ii 
grow more popular each year. 60c Tennessee 3 Florida __. | . & 
; Minnesota 2 PANAMA Tennessee _. . 30 
Red Man’s Revenge, The. Vernon Howard. 3 m. Connecticut 2 . : 
1 f. farcical skit. 10 to min. For the are CANAL Missouri. ; _ 28 
time and effort expended, we know of noth- oursiane a Colorado 27 
ing to equal the hilarious fun that it will Kentucky . 2 ot | 
create. 60c South Dokota _ 2 ZONE Nebraska - 26 
District of Columbia 2 ASKA Oklahoma... .—.—.—a.©—s— 25 
te Massachusetts .—s_—ad.. 1 AL Alabama...—s«s—as sr... 2 
Idaho... eng L Wisconsin... 22 
Alabama .sss—aidsw. 1 HAWAII New Jersey - 22 
New Jersey 1 Viraini rT) 
WETMORE Chichome JAPAN — 
Wisconsin T rxanses __s. sae 
° Nebraska 1 Massachusetts WW 
Declamation Georgia DISTRICT —..........% 
Nort! ts L OF South Dakota _ 16 
orth Carolina 1 s 
Bureau Vermont 1 COLUMBIA Connecticut .. 16 
Hawaii ___. 1 Montana ___.. a 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA Canada bs 1432 Louisiana .—s«—a«<s—._..._ ‘14 
Total 154 Uteh ...—sdidsi(‘(i(‘ia“ — U 
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ORE THAN MEETS THE BYE 


By FRED CARMICHAEL COMEDY 3 ACTS 








ye 








BOOKS 
5 MEN 90 CENTS 
6 WOMEN 
INTERIOR ROVALTY 
$25.00 











As produced at The Dorset Playhouse, Dorset, Vt. 


Concerns Stanley Nichols, who, unknown to all but his immediate family, has 
written a series of successful children’s stories under the pen name of Grandma 
Letty. Unsatisfied, Stanley decides to take a year off to write a truly great 
American novel. (It is not great, but pretentious.) He is voted “Grandmother 
of the Year,” and his house is besieged by reporters and photographers. Afraid 
that, if he is exposed as a juvenile writer, the chances of his new novel will be 
jeopardized, Stanley has to produce a Grandma. After all else fails, he im- 
personates the great lady. Matters get more complicated when Stanley's pub- 
lisher proposes marriage, and later when the housekeeper decides to help out 
by donning an identical disguise. The reporters are the only ones who seem 
to enjoy the predicament. In a touching and moving scene, Stanleys wife 
makes him realize that the best channel for his moral observations on life lies 
in children’s books. 
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HISTORY OF THEATRE 





by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


ROM the Fall of Rome in 476 A. D. 
% until the Capture of Constantinople 

in 1453 is a generally dark cultural 
period called the Middle Ages. After the 
glory that had been Greece and the 
grandeur that had been Rome, conti- 
nental Europe settled into a long aes- 
thetic slumber. Illiteracy predominated; 
trade and travel diminished to the van- 
ishing point. The feudal landlords domi- 
nated from their fortress-castles, leaving 
the peasantry and all cultural-spiritual 
matters to the Church. Continuing under 
the official censorship of the Church, the 
theatre as an organized institution all 
but disappeared during the early part 
of the Middle Ages. 

However, the spirit of the living thea- 
tre was carried on by wandering actors, 
mimes and acrobats, who brought crude 
theatricals to tiny, isolated villages and 
hibernating metropolises throughout Eu- 
rope. Wandering minstrels, who sang of 
the legendary heroes to the accompani- 
ment of a small harp, the joculators 
(mimes and singers), and the popular 
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A scene from Master Pierre Pathelin, pre- 
sented by Mr. Ballet’s Troupe 763. 








court fools and jesters preserved a faint 
light of what had once been a flourish- 
ing art form. Perhaps the best evidence 
we have that the theatre continued to 
eke out an existence are the constant 
thunderings recorded by the Church 
condemning the theatre. Another such 
bit of evidence is the marriage of Em- 
peror Justinian to the actress, Theodora, 
shortly after he had forcibly closed those 
theatres still in operation. 

Somewhere, at some time not record- 
ed in history, the theatre was re-born 
formally. It seems ironic today that the 
drama should be reinstated by the very 
Church which years earlier had suppress- 
ed it. 

The priests soon learned that their 
illiterate parishioners were unable to un- 
derstand the Latin service or the ser- 
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MEDIEVAL THEATRE 














































Another scene from Master Pierre Pathelin by Troupe 763, University 


S., Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. Ballet, Sponsor 





mon. In desperation, they turned to 
dramatizing these events within the 
church. For example, one of the earliest 
known ecclesiastical dramas was an 
enactment by priests of the Easter Mass. 
Three priests portrayed the Three Marys 
while a fourth played the Angel, who 
intoned, “Quam Quaeritus . .. ” From 
these simple but dramatically stirring 
enactments of Biblical lore, the Church 
eventually developed three forms of 
ecclesiastical drama: (1) Mystery plays 
which dealt with the Bible stories, (2) 
Miracle plays which enacted the lives 
of the martyred saints, and (3) murality 
plays which allegorically portrayed the 
theme and variations of the eternal con- 
Hict between Good and Evil. Of these 
latter types, EVERYMAN is probably 
the most significant with its portrayal of 
Everyman’s journey to Death, his deser- 
tion by Friends, Worldly Goods, and 
Cousins, but his sustenance by Faith, 
Prayer, and Confession. It is with these 
Morality plays that comedy is re-intro- 
duced into the theatre; even in the sad 
and pathetic EVERYMAN, there is here 
and there a human hint of comic under- 
standing and perspective. And with the 
German nun, Hrosvitha (935-1000) we 
find formal drama being written once 
again in the tradition of Terence. 


Largely, however, the drama remained 
a crude venture without professionalism. 
As the ecclesiastical dramas became 
rowdier and less concerned with purely 
religious affairs, the plays were moved 
out of the church onto the church steps, 
and finally into the city squares, where 
lay groups and trade guilds took over 
their supervision as civic rather than se- 
cular projects. A carnival-like atmos- 
phere prevailed as “mansions” or stations 
were set up in the square wherein per- 
formances were repeated as the audience 
moved from mansion to mansion. “Hell's 
Mouth,” prepared by the cooks’ guild 
perhaps because of their familiarity with 
fire, became very popular with its shoot- 
ing streams of fire and its prancing devils. 
The shipwright’s mansion displaying the 
Flood and the Ark, the jeweler’s guild 






presentation of the Three Kings episode, 


and so forth became common additions | 
to the festival quality of the dramatic | 


presentations. In England, the mansions 
were mounted on rollers and moved in 
the form of pageant wagons from square 


to square not unlike our present-day | 


parade floats. 


Of these civic dramatic endeavors in | 
Medieval Europe, only one form has © 
come down to us largely unaltered: the — 
passion play. Depicting the life and — 
crucifixion of Christ as presented and | 
acted by amateurs, the passion play from © 
its most illustrious production during the © 


middle ages in 1547 at Valenciennes to 
the present-day Austrian production at 
Oberammergau and _ throughout 


to muster. 


It would be a mistake to underestimate — 
these productions. Many of them were 


extremely well written. For example, 
both THE SHEPHERD’S PLAY and 
EVERYMAN are excellent dramatic lit- 
erature. Furthermore, little expense or 
effort and time was spared in preparing 
the elaborate productions. One reads 
with amusement of the items which the 
prop-man accounted for: “a girdle for 


God 3 d., an earthquake 3 s., 4 d.” and | 


so forth. In many cities those natives 
who earned reputations for their por- 


trayal of certain key roles demanded- | 
and got—good salaries. It is interesting | 
to note that generally Pontius Pilate was | 
the best paid actor of the lot. The pro- | 
ductions themselves were spectacular | 


and effective: clouds upon which angels 


Ark floated, richl 
for the Devil an 


wings, and innumerable devices «nd — 
“mysteries” all point up the detailed at- | 
tention and preparation which went into | 
the plays of the people during the Mid- | 


dle Ages. 
(Continued on page 31) 


4 
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the | 
world is living proof of the kind of vital- | 
ity which the Medieval theatre managed © 


pao 


-were hoisted down to earth from ~ 
“heaven, gigantic floods in which the ( 
decorated costumes | 
his assistants, goose | 
feathers meticulously glued to the angels | 
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HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


THE HOUR 
of DECISION 


by ROBERT W. ENSLEY 


WO rookies were given the job of 
"T sorting potatoes on the post. At the 
end of the first day one of them 
sought out the commanding officer and 
asked if he couldn’t be given another 
job. “If you don't,” the rookie continued, 
‘T'l go off my rocker.” 
“And just why will you do that?” 
snapped the C. O. 
‘Because,’ continued the rookie, “I 
cait stand to make all those decisions.” 
Many a director can sympathize deep- 
ly with such an attitude before he has 


j gone very far in the process of staging 
ja play. The first decision he makes— 
7 shall I do a play?—often takes some soul 
j searching. And then the decisions come 
1 forward faster than potatoes from a bar- 

re’ 


One of the hardest decisions to make, 
and one that bothers veteran directors 
as much as any other, is who shall have 


] what roles? Such a question poses many 
] questions which have as many solutions 
] as there are directors working on the an- 


swers. For at once the problem becomes 
complex because it involves both objec- 
tive and subjective thinking. Objective 


| from the standpoint that you are aiming 
| to keep the standards of play production 
j high by trving to achieve unity, variety, 


and suitability, and subjective because 
vou are dealing with honest-to-goodness 
students, some of whom will work with 
you and some who will not, and some 


j who are dependable and many who are 
7 not. 


Fortunately there are some principles 
of casting that will give a director a 


j firmer faith in his own decisions. First, 
1 if he decides that the student most suit- 
j ed to the part is given the role, no mat- 
iter what class or club he is a member 
1 of, he will find that he is making fewer 
} compromises in his objectivity. For it is 
yes | 
Or- | 


accepted beyond doubt in any field that 
the greater the selection the greater the 
chance of attaining a suitable choice. 
Second, that there are rules of unity, 
variety, vocal patterns, and a sense of 


reality. 
By unity is meant many things. Do the 
selected characters seem to belong to the 


jsame family, if they are supposed to? 


Are you trying to have a short boy play 
opposite a markedly taller girl, if the 
intention is not for comic purposes? 
Some one may argue that his father is 
shorter than his mother and he doesn’t 


}see anything funny about that. And ad- 
|) mittedly for him it isn’t. But if you have 


tender feelings don’t ask other people 


j about it, for they in general will follow 
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the accepted pattern of thought that any 
incongruity is funny. He IS funny be- 
cause the most frequent pattern of mat- 
ing in this country is that the man shall 
be taller, and if he isn’t, look out for 
laughs below. There should be unity in 
the voice and emotional tonality. A nat- 
urally highly comic voice would be out 
of place in a serious play. Or a basically 
vivacious individual would find high hur- 
dles to jump to convince an audience 
she was a spiritless drudge. 


There should be variety. Variety of 
types. Variety in their physical appear- 
ances, and their tonal quality. For un- 
derlying every play is conflict, and con- 
flict is best emphasized and created 
through contrasts, which is another way 
of saying variety. We need variety al- 
most for its own sake, for if most of 
the characters have the same speech pat- 
terns, are about the same height and 
coloring, give the impression they are 
about the same type, the result invariably 
is monotony. Although there is a place 
for monotony, the thing that puts you to 
sleep quicker than anything else, that is 
hardly the aim of a theatrical endeavor. 


One should pay special attention to 
vocal production of the characters. If 
there is a real conflict between two char- 
acters, this conflict should be evident in 
their voices. If a sweet-faced youth is to 
be the heroine, she had best be free from 
a twang. Imagine Juliet being played by 
Marjorie Main or Scrooge by Milton 
Cross! Even when there is no conflict 
between characters, it is desirable to 
have a contrast in voices. It is always 
more enjoyable to know who is talking, 
and one can not alwavs tell if neither 
one has moved. Both sounded alike. 


Another factor that is extremely im- 
portant but harder to define is a person’s 
sense of rhythm. Ordinarily we think of 
rhythm only in terms of music or danc- 
ing. But such a concept is far too limited. 
One needs only to think of certain char- 
acterization demands to see the point. If 
one were to play the part of Elvira, who 
is the “blithe spirit” in BLITHE SPIRIT. 
she would need to be exceptionally 
rhythmic in order to convince an audi- 
ence that she no longer was earth-bound. 
The servants who were brought in from 
the fields to serve dinner in SHE 
STOOPS TO CONQUER could afford 
to be awkward. 


To have a sense of movement, which 
is also highly desirable, is not the same 
thing as a sense of rhythm, although it 
is rare to find one and not the other in 
the same individual. It is the ability to 
know how to move under the circum- 
stances, such as Cyrano when he is 
speaking some of the most beautiful lines 
of the play while fencing an adversary. 
It is knowing when to move to get the 
desired effect without destroying or 
minimizing the important lines. It is 
the feeling an actor gives a viewer when 
his movements are motivated and do not 
scream to the last row in the balcony 
that the director told Cyrano to cross 


down of right center table to start his 
famous, “My nose? . . . “Tis a rock—a 
crag—a cape—say rather, a peninsula!” 
speech. It is the knowledge that curving 
movements are very often used by the 
bullying type person; that diagonal lines 
are used by the indecisive; straight line 
movements by the clear thinking; and 
angular movements mean bad physical 
co-ordination. It all means that the actor 
feels and transmits a sense of continuity 
in his movements. 

After the director has satisfied himself 
that he knows what demands the play 
makes characterwise, there is another 
decision that faces him squarely. What 
is the most effective, efficient, and fair 
method to find a cast? 

In general there are three types of 
tryout methods used. Probably no two 





A boy wears a boat cushion for a bathing 
suit in the play, Tons of Money. 





directors have the identical procedure 
but most of them follow in fairly familiar 
patterns. In the professional theatre the 
personal-interview is used almost exclu- 
sively. Even if the prospective actor 
reads for a part, he does so in the privacy 
of the casting mogul. The more widely 
used type is simply a general tryout for 
all who may be interested. The director 
may have them sight read and perhaps 
do an impromptu pantomime. This sight 
reading may be taken from the play un- 
der consideration or anything at random. 
Here again the conduct of the tryout is 
dependent upon the purpose of the try- 
out. 

Many directors have found that if 
they have a general tryout at the be- 
ginning of the year for everyone who 
is interested in being in a play that year, 
it saves his time and the time of the 
potential actors. It means that each 
would-be actor wouldn't have to go 
through the same humiliation each time 
a play was to be cast. In this of 
general tryout the director would dis- 
tribute data sheets to each student ask- 
ing for height, weight, age, grade, 

(Continued on page 30) 








ORIGINAL RADIO PROGRAMS 





by WILLIAM JOHNSON 
oy OUR MAGAZINE of the Air,” 


declared our student announcer. 

We were on the air with the 
first of a new series of fifteen minute 
programs created by students in our 
Radio Guild. As the announcer spoke, 
my mind flashed back to the program's 
beginnings. The Committee on New Pro- 
grams was making its report to the Guild. 

“I think we're trying to do too darned 
many dramatic shows,” complained the 
chairman, Mary Lou, .. . “over seventy- 
five per cent of our weekly schedule. 
This adds up to a two-hour performance 
every week!” Members were on their 
feet all around the room now. 

“Heavens,” cried Jane, “for the class 
play we rehearsed two months for a 
two-hour drama!” 

“My radio text,” added George, the 
Vice President, “says that the major net- 
works produce only twenty-five per cent 
dramatic shows—including their soap 
operas.” 

“We've got a lot of eager-beaver be- 
ginners,” Mary Lou continued, “but only 
a few experienced actors. And most of 
our student directors and engineers lack 
the training needed to handle dramatic 
shows.” 

“We need a new kind of show so that 
all of us can participate equally,” piped 
up Sue, a new member of the Guild. “I'm 
tired of those parts where all I get to 
sav is: ‘Your carriage awaits, Madam!” 

This dissatisfaction was brewing a 
minor revolution, so as Sponsor of the 
Guild and Director of Radio, I asked 
for the floor. 

“All these reactions are very interest- 
ing, but let me summarize. Apparently, 
what we need in the way of a new pro- 
gram for Thursdays is an interesting 
show of broadcast quality, but one which 
can be written, directed, and nerformed 
entirely by you students, with onlv a 
minimum of supervision from me. For. 
as some of you know, my time is al- 
most completely taken up by adminis- 
trative work and teaching.” Althouch I 
tried to make their part sound a little 
more difficult than I knew it was, the 
Guild agreed with me and wanted to 
start on the program right awav. “Find 
our folder of new-program suggestions,” 
I said. The Secretarv got it from the 
Guild File and opened it. 

“The first one is labeled “Your Maga- 
zine of the Air,’” she said. 

“Fine!” said Al, our President. “Let's 
get to work now.” 

Well, “Your Magazine. . . "turned out 
to be an exciting educational exneri- 
ment. It has been successfullv tried out 
by both high school and college radio 
groups. There are many variations pos- 
sible within our basic format, and I 
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STAY TUNED FOR... 


thing that one of them may be an excel- 
lent program for your school to try. 
Each semester we divide our entire 
group into teams of from six to eight 
members. Each team is balanced from 
the standpoints of talent and experience. 


' Each team also has a director, an engi- 


neer, and a sound man. These jobs ro- 
tate around the group from week to 
week, giving each member a chance to 
learn radio from these different angles. 
The director is called the “editor,” and 
he coordinates the production, as well as 
introduces the various “reporters,” before 
the microphone, instead of from behind 
glass in the control room. The teams 
compete with one another for my ratings, 
for Guild merit points, and for fan mail 
of their own. Competition adds to the 
quality of the program, just as it adds to 
the school’s sports program. 

Each team member selects an educa- 
tional or other worthy type of magazine. 
When it becomes his turn to “edit” the 
program, he buys the current issue of 
the magazine he has chosen. He has 
studied its tone and its format over a 
certain period, and he is now prepared 
to make a representative sampling of the 
magazine's stories, articles, departments. 
and special features. Anything in good 
taste which can be presented verbally. 








Smokescreen, Troupe 880, Lansing, Kans., 
Rural H. S., Frank R. Graham, Sponsor. 








or through the use of sounds and music 
is suitable. Cartoons and other primarily 
visual material sometimes are dramatized 
in sketch form, with a narrator describ- 
ing the visual situation and other team 
members delivering the spoken lines. 

It is the editor's job to assign various 
items to his staff, indicating whether he 
wants a review, a summary, or some 
other kind of report. He gives each re- 
porter the length to which each item 
must be cut, in minutes and seconds. 
Adapting his choice of words and his 


approach to the individual magazine, the 
editor also tells each reporter the spe- 
cific words he will use in introducing 
each article. The editor’s remarks and 
introductions are supposed to tie the 
program together and keep the pace live- 
ly and stimulating. Sometimes he intro- 
duces by asking a question; at other 
times, with a declaration, or again by 
presenting details of the story. In the 
last case, after a few words he may stop, 
cue in the reporter and say: “. . . but 
I'll let So-and-So tell you more about 
this.” The reporter addressed then takes 
up the story from that point. Use 
ingenious introductions, vary the length, 
pace, and type of report in order to hold 
interest, but be sure to include at the 
end of the program a succinct, logical 
summary of the magazine. This is done 
by the editor to give clarity to the whole 
program. The purpose of our program 
is to give the radio listener an idea of 
the contents of a magazine he may not 
have read, to stimulate his interest in 
reading in many diverse fields. 


This preliminary conference is pre- 
sided over by the editor. When he has 
communicated the above detailed infor- 
mation to his staff, he dismisses them all. 
He will not see them again as a group 
until about ten minutes before air time, 
when we hold dress rehearsal. 

All writing, practice, timing, and 
checking is done individually. Each re- 
porter reads his material over carefully, 
cuts it, digests it, makes comments on it, 
and edits it to time. He marks off the 
fifteen-second intervals of time on the 
margin of his script’so that he will be 
able to check timing with the studio 
clock and the editor’s time signals. He 
must learn to watch these signals and 
make adjustments in timing as he reads 
on the air. The editor uses the fingers 
of his right hand to count off the minutes 
and the fingers of his left hand to denote 
the four fifteen-second intervals of the 
minute. 


Before dress rehearsal, the editor pre- 
pares a complete continuity script, com- 
posed of his opening and closing remarks 
and his individual report introductions. 
His cue-sheet is penciled in the margin 
of his script. In minutes and seconds, 
he keeps a close record of accumulated 
time, each report’s time, and inverse 
time. Thus, he knows at any moment on 
the air how far he is into the program, 
how long the next item is, and how much 
actual air time is left. This system le- 
velops efficient executives and directors 
faster than any other I have heard of. 
We use the sound effect of many type- 
writers clattering away as an identi‘y- 
ing signature for the program, and ‘he 
director must allow ten seconds for ‘he 
sound man to bring it in. If an editor- 
director should require other special 
effects or music, these would have to be 
specially rehearsed, timed, and ready be- 
fore rehearsal. 

When dress rehearsal-broadcast time 
arrives, a rather untheatrical and busi- 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


A rich accumulation of knowledge and experience, drawn 
from the author’s fertile years in writing and producing plays for 
children in America. This book is a summation of the discoveries 
that have shaped the course of a new profession, given rise to a 


new school of playwriting. 


Written in autobiographical form, and characteristically sub- 
titled “What The Children Taught Me,” this book is not divided 
neatly and patly into definitive chapters. 
says— Things just do not happen in chronological order.” Every- 
thing is inseparably linked and intertwined and interdependent, 
and the gathered wisdom of the years flows from page to page, 


in her inimitable narrative style. 





As Mrs. Chorpenning 


BY 


CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


pictures: 


$3.50 per copy 


FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


Nevertheless, this book delves deeply into the following sub- 
jects, gay and meaningful with anecdote, and embellished with 


Writing for the Children’s Theatre 
Directing for the Children’s Theatre 
Acting for the Children’s Theatre 
Staging for the Children’s Theatre 
Child Audience Analysis 


This is a veritable Book of Law for Children’s Theatre pro- 
ducers, addressed to adult producing groups. Equally applicable to 
professionals and amateurs, to teachers and students, to _phil- 
osophers of every age. 











ness-like air prevails. 
say: 

“Stay on your toes, Kids. Remember 
it's not a fiftteen-minute show, but a four- 
teen-minute-and-thirty-second show—no 
more, no less. We rehearse for the next 
five minutes, and then we air it.” 


Yes, five minutes rehearsal! It takes up 
a total of twenty minutes to rehearse 
and broadcast “Your Magazine of the 
Air.” The editor punches his stop watch 
and calls, “Begin.” Simultaneously, all 
reporters read aloud clearly, just as 
they will on the air. Silent rehearsal 
is of no value, since it does not provide 
a check on timing or pronunciation. 
Although your first impression of our 
type of “simul-hearsal” will be negative, 
after a few moments you will begin to 
detect individual voices and mistakes. 
We think it helps participants concen- 
trate better and improve pace and in- 
terpretation because the beginners at 
first tend to imitate the delivery of the 
more experienced speakers before de- 
veloping a style of their own. 


Each report is a different length, so 
as each reader completes what he has 
to say, he raises his hand in the “stand- 
by” signal before throwing a cue to the 
editor for the next bit of continuity. This 
cueing practice readies the inexperienced 
reporters for their turns as_ editor-di- 
rector. 

During the simul-hearsal the instructor 
listens to each reporter for flaws in in- 


The editor may 
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terpretation, expression, and articulation. 
As soon as the ene is over, he 
works with the readers individually. At 
this time the editor is computing his cue- 
sheet timings and making any adjust- 
ments necessary. To err may be human, 
and we cannot demand professional per- 
formances from students, but the radio 
audience is conditioned to the highest 
standards of correct American speech. 
Anyone who speaks on the air must 
maintain high standards of speech or 
suffer by comparison. We must remem- 
ber that the listener has a freedom of 
choice between our programs and many 
others, where standards are kept up. 
American radio has many shortcomings, 
but it has the highest, most uniform, 
standards of good speech of any Ameri- 
can institution, including the stage. Most 
students, however, take the challenge 
seriously. 


The other part of our dress rehearsal 
is a continuity run-through in which the 
editor and his reporters throw cues back 
and forth until the order has been es- 
tablished and the introductory material 
timed. This rehearsal takes the pauses 
and gaps out of the program by making 
every reporter alert for cues, and it gives 
the editor his final timing information. 
The continuity time, when added to the 
sum of the individual reports, gives the 
exact total of minutes and seconds for 
the program. Only minor adjustments of 
words and timing are left to do. 


In his final summary the editor has 
planned several individually-timed short 
items which may be included or ex- 
cluded according to the time require- 
ments. They are called “cushions” be- 
cause they pad the end. Bringing his 
program in “one the nose” every time 
becomes a simple matter of inserting or 
tossing out a cushion. By this simulated 
chaos we intensify the student's training 
and thereby make his study of broadcast- 
ing realistic. We try to condition stu- 
dents to the accelerated close-order pre- 
cision of a full-time operating station. 

After making final adjustments, our 
editorial team takes a few minutes to 
rest and brush up individual difficulties, 
but we do not allow anyone to stop 
thinking about the program or leave the 
studio. In a very short time the second 
hand of the studio clock sweeps up to 
the hour, and an announcer’s voice is 
“piped” in from the station’s main studio. 
The inevitable “ahem” is heard, as the 
cast clears its throat. “Shhh,” whispers 
the editor, as his hand goes up into the 
“stand-by” position. 

“For the past half-hour .. . ” recites 
the announcer. Then he says, “And, now 

. . stay tuned for...” 

Suddenly a sign lights up red above 
the control room. The sign declares ON 
THE AIR, and your student announcer 
says briskly: 

“Your Magazine of the Air! Presented 
by (School Name)!” It’s just as easy as 
that. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


York playhouses light up. All through 

the summer months, the legitimate 
theatres stand untenanted with the ex- 
ception of those few fortunate enough to 
house a hit. The streets to the east 
and west of Times and Duffy Squares 
become little traveled and only the 
stage-door keeper sits out in the alley 
reading his paper. Now, however, most 
of the theatres are open for business and 
even the experimental off-Broadway 
theatres have acquired their seasonal 
pace. 


Even the Metropolitan Opera House, 
whose stage is usually dedicated to the 
lyrical works of Verdi, Wagner, Puccini 
and Co., was playing host to the legiti- 
mate theatre. A troupe of players from 
London’s justly famed Old Vic presented 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at the Met. The Dream has al- 
ways seemed among the Bard’s weak- 
est works. Perhaps my acquaintance with 


I T is always exciting to see the New 





_| Royalty-Free Plays 
for Christmas 





The following one-act plays have been suc- 
cessfully produced throughout the country. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL Jr. & Sr. High 
by Charles Dickens 
19 male; 5 female; male extras 30 min. 
Set: bare stage, various props 


An easy-to-produce stage version of Dickens’ 
classic Christmas story that faithfully retains 
the special magic of this perennial anaes 

40¢ 


favorite. 

Available also in a Radio version 40¢ 

NO ROOM AT THE INN Jr. & Sr. High 
15 mole; 1 female; extras 30 min. 


Set: the innyard 


The ageless beauty, glory and wonder of that 
night in Bethlehem is dramatically portrayed 
in an outstanding version of the traditional 
Christmas story. 40 


REINDEER ON THE ROOF Jr. & Sr. High 


5 mole; 5 female 30 min. 
Set: @ modern living room 


“Sunrise on the Arctic was never like our 
front yard,” remarks Mother as the rest of 
the family strives to outdo the neighbors 
with a Christmas display that’s been generat- 
ing more heat than light. When Eddie’s final 
brainstorm backfires, plunging the house into 
total darkness, all seems lost—until Mother's 
candle in the window reminds everyone of the 
true meaning of Christmas. 40¢ 


Send for free catalog and information 
about other royalty-free plays. 





PLAYS, INC, Publishers 








_ Dept. D = 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 














Moira Shearer as Titania in the Old Vic 
Company’s production of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 





it (having played and stagemanaged 
about one hundred performances of the 
work) has dulled my appreciation. The 
plot of the mixed lovers—both mortal 
and of the fairy world—is tedious. A few 
sections of the clown scenes can be 
amusing if well played, but there is not 
a vast amount of humor in them. It is 
a play, in short, that requires a lot of 
decoration and this has been given it in 
the Old Vic production. 

This production was broken in at the 
Edinburgh Festival during the summer. 
Robert Helpmann and Moira Shearer— 
both well known as both actors and 
dancers—play Oberon and Titania. Stan- 
ley Holloway carries off the principal 
comedy role, Bottom. Mendelssohn’s 
well-known musical setting for the play 
is employed, and is played by a sixty 
piece orchestra. This was one of the 
considerations that caused Sol Hurok to 
place the attraction in the opera house. 
Then too large dance sequences have 
been incorporated into the production. 
The personnel of the Old Vic are too 
well steeped in the Shakespeare tradi- 
tion to make the play only a framework 
upon which to hang a spectacle (as Max 
Reinhardt did in his filming of the work 
in 1936), but they have done all they can 
to enhance the weakness of the work. 
Michael Benthall has directed the pro- 
duction. 

Robert Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy 
is still drawing audiences to the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre. Joan Fontaine has 
succeeded Deborah Kerr in the leading 
role and Anthony Perkins is now play- 
ing the role of the student which was 
originally played by John Kerr. The last 
named is playing a leading role in Mr. 
Anderson’s new play, All Summer Long, 
at the Coronet Theatre. Mr. Kerr plays 
the role of a cripple, and his mother 
in the play is acted by June Walker, who 





STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT — 
Catalog On Request 
Vv. G. P. LIGHTING 
P. O. BOX 639 
New Britain, Conn. 











is his mother in reality. Miss Walker told 
interviewers before the play bowed in 
New York that there were some sections 
in the play that hit very near incidents 
that had befallen her family in life. 


We met a middle-class Irish family in 
Walter Macken’s Home Is the Hero, 
which is at the Booth Theatre. Mr. 
Macken is playing the role of a father 
who tries to dominate his family in ‘he 
play. Peggy Ann Garner is the daughter 
of the family; Glenda Farrell, the wife; 
and Donald Harron, the son. Worthing- 
ton Miner, who is producing the play 
with the Theatre Guild, has attended to 
the staging. 

The World of Sholom Aleichem is re- 
turning to the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre 
for a limited engagement before begin- 
ning a national tour. Perhaps this de- 
lightful dramatization of several Jewish 
folk-tales will play in the neighborhood 
of some of you Thespians and you will 
be able to enjoy it too. Jacob Ben-Ami 
is going to tour in the offering. 


At the Greenwich Village Playhouses 
one can find Jeffers The Cretan Woman 
at the Provincetown and a new play by 
Roger Garis, The Pony Cart, at the Thea- 
tre de Lys. Louisa Horton is giving a 
fine performance in the latter play and 
is ably assisted by Lamont Johnson. 
There is soon to be a definite air of the 
antique in this part of town: Congreve’s 
The Way of the World is to be done at 
the Cherry Lane Theatre and David Gar- 
rick’s The Clandestine Marriage will take 
over the stage of the Provincetown. 


London’s Old Vic Company casts Rober‘ 
Helpmann as Oberon in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 
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qcinema police docket. 
jplays a police detective who has finally 
jpassed his bar examination. 








By PAUL MYERS 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to produce 

a filming of Shakespeare's Romeo 
and Juliet might shudder a little at the 
thought of a new cinema presentation of 
the tragedy of the “star-crossed lovers” 
of Verona. I hasten to assure them, there- 
fore, that the new Romeo and Juliet is a 
great improvement upon the former 
movie. J. Arthur Rank has produced the 
film and it is being released in the United 
States by United Artists. 

Renato Castellani has directed the 
film and is also responsible for the screen 
acaptation. Laurence Harvey and Susan 
Shertall play the titular roles. Miss 
Shertall really conveys the conception 
of Juliet as a fourteen year old girl. She 
lacks some of the lyric quality in the de- 
livery of the poetry, though the Balcony 
scene had a delightful lightness and at 
the same time carried the rapture of the 
scene. No one in the cast, however, out- 
spoke John Gielgud, who delivered the 
Chorus and Flora Robson who plays the 
Nurse. This is one of Miss Robson’s great 
characterizations. I hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing her in this role on the 


stage some time. 

The great omission of the film is the 
Queen Mab speech. The film is a bit 
long (140 minutes), but to cut the 
Queen Mab speech seems inexcusable. 
John Barrymore’s delivery of the speech 
was the peak of the American filming 
of the play. Perhaps Aldo Zollo, who en- 
acts Mercutio in the new film, could not 
quite master the English fluently enough 
to tackle the speech. It is one that re- 
quires a nimble tongue and thorough ac- 
quaintance with English. Cutting the 
famous scene, however, would be like 
flming Hamlet without retaining the 
soliloquy beginning: “Now I am alone, 
Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am 
I” or the one: “To be or not to be.” 

All things considered, however, Ro- 
meo and Juliet in the new film version 
is about as good a cinema presentation 
of the play as one has a right to expect. 


T Metro who recall the effort of 


alt is faithful to the original, does not 
jtry to incorporate large sections of action 


not in the play, is beautifully costumed 
Most of the film was shot in 
interiors of houses that could have been 
the locale of the actual event. 

Allied Artists (which came out of a re- 


jorganization of Monogram Studios) is 
qbringing out a sleeper in The Human 


Jungle. The film is somewhat in the 
style made famous by Dragnet, but it is 


idone in a more fictional and emotional 


style than Jack Webb's radio-television- 
Gary Merrill 


He has 
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Gary Merrill, Regis Toomey, Jan Sterling and Joey Ray in a scene from 





Allied Artists’ The Human Jungle. 





three months left to serve as a member 
of the police force. The Chief—after 
Mr. Merrill has shot off his head about 
how he would run the department—as- 
signs him to the toughest precinct in 
the city. Mr. Merrill almost loses his 
own reputation in the cleaning up pro- 
cess, but the way he brings some sem- 
blance of order to The Human Jungle 
is good screen fare. 


Plays from 
LONGMANS, GREEN 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 


Dramatized from the novel by 
Lioyp C. Douctas. In one set with 
a cast of five women, five men and 
extras. It has often been said of 
this exalting story that the people 
who became acquainted with it are 
never quite the same again. The 
dramatization retains the elements 
which made the original so absorb- 
ing. Books, 90¢. Director’s Manu- 
script. Royalty, $25. 


EASTWARD IN EDEN 


By Dorotuy GARDNER. In one set 
with extra drop. For eight women, 
six men. The love story of Emily 
Dickinson presented on Broadway 
with Beatrice Straight as Emily 
and Onslow Stevens asthe Minister 
and considered by John Chapman 
as one of the Ten Best Plays of its 
year. Books, $1. Director’s Manu- 
script. Royalty, $25. 

If you have not already received a new 
play catalogue, ask us to send you one. 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 





Jan Sterling and Paula Raymond fill 
the only important distaff roles in The 
Human Jungle. Regis Toomey does a fine 
job as a seasoned detective. James Wes- 
terfield (who must find the locale of this 
film becoming a bit familiar) does a won- 
derful bit as an old captain who has 
become soft and lets justice slip through 
his fingers. I think commendation should 
go to the writers of the film, William 
Sackheim and Daniel Fuchs, for having 
brought so much originality to what 
could have been a very stale theme and 
to the film’s director, Joseph M. New- 
man. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has a new film 
with a police force theme. Rogue Cop 
stars Robert Taylor as a policeman who 
succumbs to the offers of graft and gives 
in to the many corrupt influences which 
abound in a big city. Janet Leigh is the 
principal lady in his life and George 
Raft is given a better opportunity than 
the screen has afforded him in some time. 
Rogue Cop was directed by Roy Row- 
land from a screenplay by Sydney Boehm 
adapted from a novel by William P. 
McGivern. 


Films shot in the actual locale are still 
finding favor. We have had considerable 
excitement over the past ten days on 
the streets of midtown New York with 
Marilyn Monroe and Tom Ewell shoot- 
ing scenes for: The Seven Year Itch. Miss 
Monroe attracted large crowds the day 
the crew shot a sequence of the famous 
female’s skirts blowing up as she stood 
over a subway grating. Columbia pic- 
ture is releasing a Technicolor drama 
shot in Africa. This is Fire Over Africa 
with Maureen O’Hara and McDonald 
Carey. RKO-Radio is bringing out a 
documentary film of life on the dark 
continent entitled Africa Adventure. This 
movie was written and is narrated by 
Robert C. Ruark. Jay Bonafield produced 
the film which was shot in Pathecolor. 
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By Si MILLS 


Gunsmoke 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


HEN Thomas Wolfe wrote his 

WX semi-autobiographical book, 

Look Homeward Angel, the peo- 
ple of his home town practically ostra- 
cized him for “picturing the town of 
Asheville, N. C., and its inhabitants in an 
unflattering light.” 

When Edna Ferber’s story of Texas, 
Giant, was published recently, native 
Texans let loose with cries of distress. 

People are pretty touchy about the 
places where they were born and are 
living. But inhabitants of Dodge City, 
Kansas, have nothing but praise for 
CBS Radio's Gunsmoke, a western drama 





Frank Sinatra, once again star of his own 
show, To Be Perfectly Frank. (NBC Radio) 





about the early days of Dodge City, 
and a mythical hero, U. S. Marshal Matt 
Dillon. 

Governor Edward F. Arn of Kansas 
wrote a letter of praise to producer-di- 
rector Norman Macdonnell after the 
Dodge City Chamber of Commerce 
wrote that it has established that Dillon 
lived in their city in the late 1800's. 

The Governor wrote in part: “It’s a 
real pleasure for me on behalf of Kan- 
sans everywhere to congratulate the 
CBS Radio Network, the writers, actors, 
technicians and you on the splendid job 
you are doing with Gunsmoke. Here is a 
real adult western drama, without the 
usual horse opera cliches, portraying an 
era and community of Kansas that graph- 
ically marked the formative years of our 
great state.” 

Marshal Dillon is not one for prancing 
about on a white charger. According to 
Macdonnell, “We created a marshal who 
could conceivably put the fear of the law 
into Dodge's trouble-makers, and as often 
as not, put just as much fear into the law- 
abiding citizens of the community. He is 
a lonely, sad, tragic man. . . a quiet, un- 
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happy, confused marshal; but he’s com- 
pletely honest and the integrity of the 
character can never be questioned.” 


Frank Sinatra 


National Broadcasting Co. 


Sinatra’s first break came on the late 
Major Bowes Amateur Hour when he 
was sent on tour with a stage unit. He 
traveled all the way to Calitornia before 
he became homesick and headed back 
to Hoboken, New Jersey, his hometown. 

That famous period (during which 
swooning and squealing teen-agers 
swarmed to the New York Paramount ) 
followed with his appearances with Tom- 
my Dorsey, and his reputation in night 
clubs and record sales spiraled. He went 
into the movies—still as a singer—and 
scored nicely in such musicals as Anchors 
Aweigh, On the Town, and Till the 
Clouds Roll By. At the same time he 
earned an award from the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for his ap- 
pearance in a short subject, The House 
I Live In. 

The ambitious Sinatra, however, was 
determined to make his mark as a dra- 
matic actor. When he learned that the 
motion picture version of From Here to 
Eternity was being cast, he made a bid 
for the role of Maggio, the scrappy little 
Italian-American soldier. His perform- 
ance was termed by critics and fans as 
a resounding triumph. 

A combination of live and recorded 
music with a minimum of chatter, To Be 
Perfectly Frank returned Sinatra to the 
airlines on a regular schedule as singing 
star of his own show. The versatile 
Sinatra also has an adventure series, 
Rocky Fortune, in which he plays the 
title role. 


My Little Margie 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
The co-stars of CBS Radio’s My Little 
Margie comedy series are both politi- 


cians, of sorts, as well as radio per- 
formers. 
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Gale Storm and Charles Farrell, co-stars o 
CBS’ popular My Little Margie 





te 


Lovely Gale Storm, who piays Margie, 
is Mayor of Sherman Oaks, California, 
an honorary title to be sure, and Charles 
Farrell, who plays Miss Storm’s father, 
is the Mayor of Palm Springs, California, 
a job he holds and works at. 

Both leave their politics in their re- 
spective communities on broadcast days 
and dedicate themselves to gathering 
chuckles, not votes, on this popular radio 
series which is now in its third season. 

Silver-haired Farrell, who plays the 
handsome widower, Vern Albright, in the 
series, looks as much the matinee idol 
today as when he appeared in Seventh 
Heaven with Janet Gaynor back in the 
first days of talking pictures. He came out 
it retirement to play the Little Margie 
role. 

As a romantically inclined widower, he 
finds his style cramped by his young un- 
married daughter who is concerned 
about her father’s affairs of the heart. 
He finds himself in constant—and em- 
barrassing—involvements because Mar- 
gie insists on playing private detective 
each time there's a new lady in his life. 
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Producer-director Norman Macdonnell and star William Conrad of 
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BS Radio’s new western series, Gunsmoke. 
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Nancy Hale, Pat O’Neal, and Reed (Public Defender) Hadley in The 


Forger, one of many varied and interesting stories on CBS-TV‘s pop- 
ular presentation. 





What in the World? 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


HOUSANDS of years ago, along a 
treacherous, snowbound Alpine 
pass, a legionnaire of the mighty 

Roman Empire met his death. The 
shifting winds and snows of the centu- 
ries blotted out the incident. 

A few weeks ago, that very same le- 
gionnaire, in the form of a single ver- 
tebra, showed up on CBS Television's 
Peabody Award-winning What in the 
World? program. And from that single 
vertebra, a panel of three scholarly, but 
delightfully entertaining archaeologists 
determined the Roman’s height, his age 
at death, and the cause of death—he 
had probably met his end while oppos- 
ing Hannibal’s legionnaires as they cross- 
ed the Alps. 

This was not a rare deduction, for the 
What in the World? panelists have come 
up with a chain of startlingly correct an- 
swers to an almost endless series of 
archaeological mysteries. Prodded on 
by the program’s moderator, Dr. Froe- 
lich Rainey, director of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, a panel of 





three experts—two of whom usually are 
U. of P. staffers—uncover the dust and 
the relics—that separate the centuries. 

The program is staged in cooperation 
with the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, its objects being supplied from 
the Museum’s vast underground store- 
house of never-before-displayed items— 
relics that range from early Egyptian 
artifacts to nearly-modern examples of 
American Indian handicrafts. 


News Caravan 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Millions of listeners, as well as tele- 
vision viewers, are familiar with the face 
and voice of John Cameron Swayze, who 
has catapulted to success as one of the 
foremost newscasters in the industry. 
Swayze reaches weekly audiences of an 
estimated 40,000,000 or more with his 
News Caravan five times each week. 

One-third of all films included on the 
Caravan arrive too late in the day to be 
developed and printed in time. To make 
the evening deadline the editors project 
the negatives by a special apparatus with 
reversed polarity. The process gives a 
normal picture and allows the Caravan 





The “‘experts’’ on the scientific panel show, What in the World? 
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to show last-minute news events almost 
as soon after they occurred. 

To the 16-mm and 35-mm sound and 
silent films from various parts of the 
globe, the editors add the on-camera 
commentary by Swayze in New York, 
by additional remarks by Robert Mc- 
Cormick and David Brinkley in Wash- 
ington, by Edward Wallace in Cleve- 
land, by Clifton Utley, Jim Hurlbut and 
Clint Youle in Chicago. They mix the 
off-camera voices of newscasters like 
Kenneth Banghart, Radcliffe Hall, Don 
Goddard and Bob Wilson operating out 
of 106th Street, New York City. 





John Cameron Swayze of NBC-TV’s daily 
news program, Camel Caravan. 





Public Defender 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


The idea for Public Defender began to 
take form in producer Hal Roach, Jr.’s 
mind after he had read a number of 
newspaper stories which told of the final 
exoneration of various persons who had 
served prison terms for crimes they had 
not committed. : 

His interest aroused, he made a per- 
sonal investigation of the activities of the 
Los Angeles County Office of Public De- 
fender and then of similar offices in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Philadelphia and 
other cities. “I discovered that 60 per 
cent of the persons accused of felonies 
in Los Angeles are defended by a public 
defender,’ Roach declared, “and I was 
reasonably certain that this fact may 
come as a surprise to most people.” 

The -scripts for each telecast in the 
series, which stars Reed Hadley in the 
title role, are based on actual records 
from Public Defender’s offices in all parts 
of the United States, and show graphi- 
cally—but with human interest—how the 
attorneys of the people work quietly for 
the good of all. 
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| REMEMBER MAMA 

(High School Version) 

MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 

SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


RAMSHACKLE INN 
JUNIOR MISS 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
YEARS AGO 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
STAGE DOOR 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 





WHAT A LIFE 
LAURA 


JENNY KISSED M: 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE announces another new 
comedy by 
KURTZ GORDON 


MONEY MAD 


Two of the Play Service's most popular plays for high schools are JUMPIN’ JUPITER and 
HENRIETTA THE EIGHTH. Now the author of these amusing comedies has written another, 
which we believe will prove equally popular. 


This is a gay, fast-moving farce about two families who have lived next door to each other—and 
practically in each others houses—for years. The children go to school together, the maids argue 
amiably, and the fathers involve each other in business deals. It’s this last that causes all the 
trouble: the fathers find what they think will be a get-rich-quick scheme, and they secretly in- 
vest their elder children’s college trust funds in it. The scheme backfires, the money is presum- 
ably lost, and each father blames the other. The result is a feud of monumental proportions 
with parents, children and maids entering the battlefield. One father bribes his younger son 
to perpetrate all sorts of tricks and noisy annoyances to irritate his once friendly neighbors; and 
the neighbors retaliate by inviting their younger daughter to have her gang rehearse its hill- 
billy stunt night act in their living room. At the height of all this, Janet and Keith, whose col- 
lege money was used, turn an apparent loss into a profitable investment that will pay their 
way through college, and for a while it looks as though peace would be restored. But then the 
parents discover that each had made a secret deal to sell his house to a fish peddler to spite 
the other—and the feud erupts again with an even bigger bang than before. 


This play is well suited to high schools and gives the director an opportunity to use extras at 
his discretion. 


Royalty, $25. 9 men, 9 women. Books, 90c. 








HENRIETTA THE EIGHTH 


The three daughters of a community-minded 
widow are left to the care of their mother’s 
private secretary. The 8th secretary is about to 
arrive, and the girls plan to subjugate her to 
their commands as they ve done with the other 
secretaries. But Henrietta has other plans: she 
straightens out the girls personal lives, helps 
them win their boyfriends, and then is revealed 
as a novelist who became a secretary to study 
the household as copy for her next book. A 
warm and affectionate play. 


6 men, 9 women; high school extras. Royalty, 
$15. Books, 90c. 





JUMPIN’ JUPITER 


This is the tale of three Broadway hopefuls 
who share an apartment in New York. Theyre 
about to be thrown out of the apartment be- 
cause they can't pay their rent, when they get 
mixed up in a kidnapping. By accident, they 
get hold of the $50,000 ransom money, and 
their efforts to get rid of it and solve the kid- 
napping lead to one hilarious situation after 
another. Finally the kidnapped girl is safely 
returned, our three young actresses get the 
reward money and a happy ending is had by all. 


4 men, 8 women. Royalty, $10. Books, 90c. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP 
Tilton-Northfield High School, Tilton, N. H. 


HERE'S a formula for a highly suc- 
cessful amateur production: Run 
an undercurrent of pathos under an in- 
teresting plot, add a generous amount of 
humor and some real character parts, 
and present in an unusual setting. All 
these ingredients are found in the Good- 
rich and Hackett comedy, THE GREAT 
BIG DOORSTEP. 

The play is about a poor Louisiana Ca- 
jun family and their struggle to get a 
house to go with the beautitul doorstep 
that they fished out of the Mississippi 
River. This “great big doorstep” is the 
symbol of their ambition to better their 
lot. The Commodore, lazy head of the 
family, is always hoping that days will 
be better; but it is his wife—hard work- 
ing, sympathetic Mama Crochet—who 
gets results. 

The exterior setting challenges one’s 
ingenuity, and we tound an opportunity 
for a 3-D effect by using the aisles for 
occasional exits and entrances. Perhaps 
the biggest problem in the production 
of this play—for the ambitious cast—is 
the development of the French accent. 
We decided not to use one, but of course 
we kept the poor grammatical construc- 
tions and other crudities of speech. 

This could easily be an expensive play 
to produce, since it requires the build- 
ing of a shack and an elaborate doorstep, 
and the collection of many properties. A 
cooperative shop department and a few 
clever builders can solve these problems, 
and the art or home economics classes 
will appreciate the opportunity for creat- 
ing the many required paper flowers. 
The production and stage work is half 
the fun of doing this play, and certainly 
these many activities are educationally 
profitable. 

The cast enjoyed the variety of their 
parts and the acting opportunities of- 
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The Great Big Doorstep, Troupe 1127, Til- 
ton-Northfield H. S., Tilton, N. H., Wil- 
bur Willey, Sponsor, 1953-1954. 








fered. The audience considered THE 
GREAT BIG DOORSTEP one of the 
best plays our school has presented in 
recent years. Especially important in 
this age is the emphasis placed on the 
value in the unity of family life. 
WicLspur WILLEY, 
Sponsor, Troupe 1127. 


THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 
Rochester, Minn., Sr. High School 


HE whole town was talking when 

Thespian Troupe 650 produced 
THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING by 
Emerson and Loos. This three-act farce 
brought more hearty laughs than any 
other play produced by the troupe in the 
past ten years. Although most of the 
characters of the play are people older 
than high school age, the members of 
the cast acted these parts very convinc- 
ingly. 

The main plot concerns a wealthy 
manufacturer, Henry Simmons, who is 
also a wily match-maker, and his scheme 
to promote a romance between his 
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daughter and his rather dull business 
partner, Chester Binney. There is also a 
sub-plot in which Simmons’ wife sus- 
pects him of having another romance 
with a local dance-hall queen. The piot 
becomes more involved with the appear- 
ance of the daughter’s current boy friend, 
a continental type of man who wows all 
the local girls with his Parisian manners. 
Added to this is the complication which 
results when the glamorous movie star 
who has been erroneously announced as 
the business partner's old flame actually 
arrives on the scene. As the story un- 
folds the characters become involved in 
many comical situations. The audience 
thoroughly enjoyed it and the local paper 
proclaimed it as “one of the best that 
Rochester High School has produced.” 

There are actually only two “straight” 
parts in the play. The others all offer 
ae for character portrayal. 
The heaviest part is that of Henry Sim- 
mons, who has more than 400 speeches 
to memorize. The play is built around 
the character of Chester Binney, who 
was played by Grant Mitchell in the 
New York production. Chester must be 
humorous, but not ludicrous, and his 
personality should grow on the audience 
so that in the end they are happy that 
he wins the girl. The part of Donald 
Swift must be played by someone larger 
than Binney since he must constantly 
threaten and intimidate Chet. There are 
parts for five boys and eight girls with 
chances for two or three girl “extras” in 
the crowd scenes. 

Longmans, Green and Co., publishers 
of the play, have a Directors Manu- 
script which they loan or sell to produc- 
ing groups. It contains the original stage 
directions and other helps which the au- 
thor and director, John Emerson, used 
in the New York production. In addition 
it contains revisions which modernize the 


play and in this way it differs from the | 


Player's Book. We found the Director's 
Manuscript to be very helpful in its sug- 
gestions for costumes, make-up and staxe 
setting as well as being completely de- 
tailed in stage directions. Since the play 


is a farce, it is important that the tempo | 
not lag and that the big scenes be built | 
to an emotional climax. It is important | 
that the stage pictures for these big | 
scenes be carefully worked out. The | 
play has so many comical situations ard | 


humorous lines that the cast needs to be 
trained to hold for laughs without break- 





PUBLISHERS 
Curtain Going Up, Samuel French, N. Y. C. 
The Great Big Doorstep, Dramatic Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 
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The Clown Who Ran Away, The Whole Town’s 
Talking, Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. C. 
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ing character. We found that two dress 

rehearsals with a small audience was 
helpful in preparing the cast for this. 

The audience thoroughly enjoyed the 

play. The most frequent comment was, 

“the best one yet.” 
B. E. MOELLER, 
Sponsor, Troupe 650. 


THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY 


Mercedes, Texas, High School 

af is a difficult task to find a play that 

will please all ages. Our schedule of 
plays for the year needed a performance 
that would please the children in grade 
school and still appeal to our high school 
students. Thespian Troupe 31 of Mer- 
cedes, Texas, successfully solved that 
problem by presenting the two-act com- 
eiy, THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY, 
by Conrad Seiler. 


The cast needed only four weeks to 
rehearse the play and staging was no 
difficulty at all. The introduction of a 
circus parade was a colorful addition to 
the play. Our parade had a six-man 
band, dressed in old uniforms, a fat lady, 
a tumbler, a thin man, strong man and 
four clowns. The parade started the 
performance and then by returning dur- 
ing the intermission the band remained 
in the auditorium to play while the 
clowns performed a bag of tricks on 
members of the audience. 

The day of the performance we had 
to close the doors as no standing room 
remained in our auditorium. Our versa- 
tile Dodo the clown, played by Marion 
Lawler, had the audience at his com- 
mand in the interplay conversation with 
members of the audience. Dodo, who 





The Clown Who Ran Away, Troupe 31, Mercedes, Texas, H. S., L. Robert Frere, Sponsor. 
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runs away from the circus, also becomes 
involved in finding the lost dolls from 
Mr. Frumpkin’s Doll Shoppe. We soon 
found that these talented dolls were an 
outlet for talent other than dramatic for 
the girls in our troupe. 

So realistic was the performance that 
when Gladys the Writing Horse wrote 
on the stage floor all the children stood 
up and strained to see the writing which 
they believed Gladys had created. 

Praises are still echoing through our 
halls these months since we presented 
the play. I'm sure the youngsters and 
the oldsters will long remember the ex- 
citement of THE CLOWN WHO RAN 
AWAY the day the circus came to town. 

L. Rosert FRERE, 
Sponsor, Troupe 31. 


CURTAIN GOING UP 
East Bakersfield, Cal., High School 
H Ovst lights were full up as the 


audience entered. Parted curtains 
revealed the bare back wall of the stage. 
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There was no furniture visible. A heavy 
scraping sound drew some audience at- 
tention as a janitor appeared on stage, 
muttering and pushing “on” a heavy ta- 
ble and some folding chairs. As actors 
entered from the wings and from the 
back of the auditorium, casually con- 
versing, house lights began to dim, and 
the audience leaned forward for an eve- 
ning of surprises. 

The rehearsal of a play and the trials 
of its director during the rehearsals 
formed the plot of CURTAIN GOING 
UP, our senior play. The audience re- 
sponded flatteringly to the blending of 
hilarious situations, mystery, various fight 
scenes, love interests, and pathos in 
which the characters became involved. 

CURTAIN GOING UP lends itself to 
realistic treatment. In our production 
the actors munched apples, drank pop, 
ate candy, thumbed through their text 
books in such a way that the audience 
accepted the rehearsal situation whole- 
heartedly. When the janitor in the play 
walked off stage into the audience, peer- 
ing under the seats for the mate to a 
shoe he had supposedly found in the 
lobby, more than one shrieking woman 
in the auditorium reached down hurried- 
ly to check her own pumps. 

Although it presents few characteriza- 
tion problems, producing this comedy is 
challenging to a directors ingenuity. 
There are so many actors on stage at 
the same time, with no lines to speak, 
that effective business and improvised 
background lines must be created in or- 
der to bring spontaneity and vitality into 
the acting. In our case we had an addi- 
tional problem in blocking action, as 
auditorium seats are so arranged that 
the sight lines narrow and limit our act- 
ing area. 


However, in CURTAIN GOING UP, 
we found that the audience and actors 
were never once bored. 


' AnYA SHAMPANIER, 
Sponsor, Troupe 265. 
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BEST 
THESPIANS 
1953-1954 


Gale Peterson, Troupe 1, Casper, Wyo. 

Jay Early, Troupe 2, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Oletha Lee Norman, Troupe 3, Fairmont W. Va. 

Art Ayers, Joyce Giles, Troupe 4, Cody, Wyo. 

Gail Hicks, Troupe 5, Plant City, Fla. 

Mary jayne Weyand, Troupe 8, Miami, Fla. 

Larry Harman, Troupe 12, Sac City, Ia. 

Betty Baker, Jimmie Stinson, Troupe 14, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

Frank Chase, Troupe 16, Harrisburg, IIL. 

Jean - ae Swivel, Troupe 18, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Blanchard Smith, John Clevelle, Troupe 21, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

William Smith, Gloria Ginsburg, Troupe 23, 
Williamson, W. Va. 

Kenny Fitzgerald, Troupe 24, Noblesville, Ind. 

Jane ~ Bradford, Troupe 25, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 

Paul Veatch, Deborah Gordon, Troupe 27. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Sue Gorsuch, Troupe 29, Ashland, Ohio 

Robert Gainer, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. Va. 

Lowell Snyder, Donna Zellmer, Troupe 32, 
La Crosse, Wisc. 

Sue Mason, Troupe 34, Fairview, W. Va. 

Wathena Moreman, George Asche, Troupe 35, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Richard Curless, George Renfree, Betty Kark, 
Troupe 37, Pueblo, Colo. 

Alice Enyeart, Gilbert Talmage, Troupe 38, 
Wabash, Ind. 

Ronald Doran, Troupe 41, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Jean Millor, Troupe 42, El Dorado, Ark. 

Ellen Dingwall, Troupe 47, Newton, Kans. 

Craig Clark, Troupe 51, Grundy Center, Ia. 

Lillian Hope, Mark Worden, Troupe 52, Em- 
mett, Ida. 

Betty Jane Bell, Troupe 54, Blacksville, W. Va. 

Jolene Williams, Troupe 56, Moscow, Ida. 

Gilbert Isgrigg, Mary Elizabeth Stadler, Troupe 
57, Columbus, Ind. 

David Streiff, Troupe 58. Wichita, Kans. 

Charles Burke, Troupe 60, Boulder, Colo. 





Charter Members of Troupe 1367 
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Formal Installation of Troupe 1373 
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, Hayti, Mo., H. S., Jasamyn Garrett, Sponsor. 
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, Cardoza H. S., Wash., D. C., Georgia Peters, Sponsor. 





Stag Line, Troupe 789, Ypsilanti, Mich., H. S., Madge Iseminger, Sponsor. 
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steak dinner to everyone. 


the train was late. 


Royalty, $5.00 


Royalty, $5.00 
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New One-Acters Well Worth Doing 


BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


Comedy. By Anne Coulter Martens. 4m., 4w. Int. 830 min. When three teen-agers are determined to get an increase in their 
allowance, the battle of the budget is on. Indulgent Dad has finally decided to crack down but his youngsters have just 
begun to fight. So he wants them to live like paupers? A surprise finish leaves Dad wiping his forehead and promising a 


THE TRAIN FOR SHERWOOD 


Suspensive Comedy. By Frank L. Mansur. 5m., 2w. Int. 30 min. It was fortunate for Al 
and Duckie they took the wrong train on their get-away with the stolen necklace and that 
Chatty Mr. Hood liked to be helpful and got everyone started in the right 
direction—except Duckie and Al. 


SHE-SICKNESS 


Comedy. By Fred Carmichael. 2m., 2w. Int. 30 min. The minute Phil Scott sets foot on the cruise ship disguised as a 
steward there’s a riot of fun let loose. He’s trying to win back Madge, who, with Alastair Richardson III, is about to be 
married by the ship’s captain. Phil learns Alastair is subject to seasickness. That’s all he needs. The campaign is on with 
rough seas, typhoons, plenty of food the subject of conversation until the only trip that interests Alastair is a trip back home. 


569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





Price, 50 Cents 


Price, 50 Cents 


Price, 50 Cents 








George Harley, Jane Harley, Troupe 61, South 
Whitley, Ind. 

Fred : ourez, Joann Miller, Troupe 62, Fithian, 
Ill. 


Karen Lehner, Troupe 63, Glenrock, Wyo. 

Lynn Caswell, Troupe 64, Delavan, IIl. 

John Crawford, Caroljean Stephan, Troupe 66, 
Canton, Ohio 

Mary Peterson, Troupe 68, Berry, Ala. 

Elizabeth Moore, Thomas Reilly, Troupe 69, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Barbara Salmon, Troupe 71, Pierceton, Ind. 

Elizabeth Kruse, Troupe 73, Manistee, Mich. 

Larry Flood, Valerie Haughey, Troupe 76, 
Lewiston, Ida. 

Ronnie Johnston, Troupe 78, Hot Springs, Ark. 

William — Smith, Troupe 80, Hurricane, 

. Va. 

Fern Trew, Troupe 82, Etowah, Tenn. 

Judy Simpkins, ‘Troupe 84, Princeton, W. Va. 

Betty Lois Kirkpatrick, Troupe 85, Mission, Tex. 

Joyce Williams, Joann Foy, Troupe 86, James- 
town, Tenn. 

9 Barbara Ms aaa Troupe 88, Point Pleasant, 

W 


* a. 
Rosi Leeds, Troups 91, Michigan City, Ind. 


LaRee Bigelow, Jeannine Watts, Troupe 92, 


Springville, Utah. 
Janet Brekke, Troupe 93, Stillwater, Minn. 
Holly Bowden, Malvin Bartlett, Troupe 94. 
Elmhurst, Ill. 
9 Phyllis Raffensperger, Troupe 95, Gettysburg, 


| Pa. 

9 Elaine Roberts, Bill Howley, Troupe 96, Pay- 
ette, Ida. 

§ Claire Deerhake, Troupe 98, Fayetteville, 
. N. Y 


; Shirley Allen, Joe Nutter, Troupe 99, Weston, 
ry 


. Va. 

: =’ Abraham, Troupe 100, Bellefontaine, 
: Ohio. 

4 Ralph Grant, Troupe 101, Midwest City, Okla. 
7 Barbara Payk, John Crutchfield, Troupe 104, 
: East Akron, Ohio. 

] Robert Rider, Troupe 105, Yuma, Ariz. 


: NovemseRr, 1954 


Ellen Johnston, Barbara Seyler, Troupe 106, 
Champaign, II. 

John Cermak, Gerald Horn, Troupe 108, Ken- 
more, N. Y. 

Wallace Knutson, William Lillibridge, Troupe 
110, New Hampton, Ia. 

Bruce Robbino, Frank Rizzo, Troupe 114, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Richard Bottomley, Troupe 116, Mount Ver- 
non, Ind. 

a Lawler, Troupe 118, East St. Louis, 


Annette Stern, Dorothy Cuff, Troupe 119, New 
London, Wisc. 

Lowell Casto, Kaka Herbert Beddow, Troupe 
121, Charleston, W. Va. 

Charlene Nachman, Yvonne Dale, Troupe 122, 
Newport News, Va. 

William Coulter, Robert Palmer, Troupe 124, 
Portland, Ore. 

Ted Woodbury, Betty Calame, Troupe 126, 
Alton, Ill. 

Ann Harvey, Carroll Strong, 
Salem, N. J. 

Helen Masters, James Roy Anderson, Troupe 
129, Grapeland, Tex. 

Edward Peterson, Jane Dick, Troupe 130, 
Carlsbad, Calif. 

Susan French, Troupe 131, Bloomington, IIl. 

Arline Stehle, Troupe 132, Oceanside, N. Y. 

Connie Stewart, Troupe 133, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Peggy O’Bryant, Charles Hathaway, Troupe 138, 
Laredo, Texas. 

Peggy Mewbray, Nancy Bowyer, Troupe 139, 
Bradford, Il. 

Dorothy Settle, George Seacrist, Troupe 140, 
Lookout, W. Va. 

Raymond Bosley, Cynthia Cox, Troupe 141, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Robert Strain, Jane Babb, Troupe 142, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Jerry Flood, Ray Lewandowski, Troupe 143, 
Bay City, ‘Mich. 

William Hipple, Sylvia Sherman, Troupe 148, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


i 


Troupe 127, 


Edwina Beasley, Joan Weatherly, Troupe 149, 
Paragould, Ark. 

Donald Haas, Troupe 150, Tacoma, Wash. 

Joe Fantasia, Troupe 151, Denver, Colo. 

Donna Bond, Orval Warner, Troupe 152, Elk- 
view, W. Va. 

Ben Bob Killor, Martha Embree, Troupe 153, 
Houston, Tex. 

Douglas Robinson, Troupe 154, Covington, Ky. 

James Anderson, Troupe 155, Hastings, Nebr. 

Rolland Castleman, Jane Porter, Troupe 156, 
Revere, Mass. 

Mary Jo Lowman, Troupe 157, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Virginia Klinedinst, Ann Ludwig, Troupe 158, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Jack Rossmann, Mary Stolz, 
Harlan, Iowa. 

Sue Raushenberger, Troupe 161, Urbana, Ill. 

Richard Lewis, Beverly Carden, Troupe 162, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Jane Hanle, Judy Hancock, Troupe 166, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

Larry Stewart, Jacquie Wilson, Troupe 167, 
Whittier, Calif. 

Frieda Steele, Troupe 168, Logan, W. Va. 

Diane Huie, Charles Orr, Troupe 172, Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 

Molly Furlong, Bruce Meyer, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Larry Flaminio, Troupe 174, Iron Mountain, 
Mich. 

Tom Wellington, Carl Dossin, Bob Steele, 
Troupe 175, State College, Pa. 

Betty Bumby, Troupe 177, Orlando, Fla. 

Duane Jensen, Mickey Powell, Troupe 179, 
Missouri Valley, Ia. 


Jan Morris, Nancy Schrader, Troupe 180, Tus- 
cola, Ill 


Jerry Jackson, Troupe 183, Bristow, Okla. 

Hayward Marple, Troupe 184, Burnsville, W. 
Va. 

Barbara Burroughs, Jerry Murray, Troupe 185, 
Phenix City, Ala. 


Troupe 159, 


Troupe 173, 
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ECHOES: CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
by FRIEDA REED 


N the opinion of this reporter, the tenth annual Children’s Theatre Conference, 

at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, August 23-28, was in many 

ways the best yet. It was evident that the host institution made every effort to 
provide comfortable and convenient facilities for the utmost value to be gained 
from this meeting. The program committee had done its work well in providing 
stimulating meetings, and there was a general spirit of enthusiasm and serious 
purpose throughout the whole session. 

The theme of educational theatre with emphasis on the dual connotation per- 
vaded all the meetings and discussions, and because of the far reaches of the coun- 
try represented, there were interesting and valuable contributions from delegates 
from Coast to Coast, as well as from Canada. It was very evident that the time 
has come when Children’s Theatre is being recognized as a vital phase of all 
theatre in that its function is to train both participants and audience for adult 
theatre, theatre in the best sense of the word—as an art necessary to the growth 
of the individual and the masses—not just a mode of entertainment. The keynote 
of the conference was struck by Dr. Harold Ehrensperger of Boston University, 
lately returned from educational work in India, who vigorously and colorfully 
emphasized our duty to children in training them for the establishment of their 
place in a world that may well define man’s future. 

The evening performances at Fairchild Theatre were all on an exceptionally 
high level with the audience on each occasion well filled by children as well as 
conference delegates. Beauty and the Beast, directed by Frank Whiting and 
mounted by Jed H. Davis. both of Michigan State College, reached a very high 
peak of excellence; The Elves and the Shoemaker, presented by the Children’s 
Theatre Workshon of the Dunes Arts Foundation, was an interesting production. 
especially the work of the elves, trained by Lsurent Novikoff, ballet director of the 
Foundation; The Plain Princess was produced by a teachers’ workshop of the 
speech department of Western Michigan College of Education, under the direc- 
tion of Zack York. This was a most interesting production of a new play, which 
directors may well look for in published form. Dance for Children’s Theatre was an 
inspiring demonstration by Robert Moulton of the University of Minnesota in 
which Mr. Moulton and a few of his students presented short dance interpretations 
that might well be used alone or in connection with the traditional type of play 
for children. 

In addition to the performances there was an abundance of excellent work- 
shops and demonstrations. Under the general chairmanship of Winifred Ward, 
there were demonstrations in creative dramatics by such experts in the field as 
Geraldine Siks of the University of Washington; and Elinor Chase, Evanston, 
Illinois. There were excellent technical workshops in all phases of production: 
Scenery, William McCreary, Cleveland Playhouse; Lighting, Jed Davis, Michigan 
State College; Costumes, Maurine Mitchell, Northwestern U. Only time and space 
prohibit the mention of many other fine phases of this Conference under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Sara Spencer. 











Patricia Davis, Arthur Widgery, Troupe 186, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Helen Joseph, Shirley Thomas, Troupe 187, 
Brownsville, Pa. 

Mary Jo Hofstetter, Jack Justice, Troupe 189, 
Matewan, W. Va. 

Janet Cyr, Lorraine Jensen, Troupe 190, Coeur 
d’ Alene. Ida. 

Jon Wagner, Troupe 191, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Charles Goodrich, Troupe 192, Keokuk, Ia. 

Jo Ann Demange, Troupe 193, Tarentum, Pa. 

Kathleen Willis, Troupe 195, Shelby, Mont. 

Reta Allen, Sharon Jackson, Troupe 196, North 
Topeka, Kans. 

Barbara Johnston, Gary Brooks, Troupe 197, 
Arco, Ida. 

Robert Covington, Troupe 198, Paris, Tenn. 

Tom Struthers, Troupe 200, Charleston, W. Va. 

Roy Clyburn, Troupe 202, Concord, N. C. 

Lillian Babalis, Bill Thompson, Troupe 204, 
Welch, W. Va. 

Jackie Cleveland, Zanne Keasler, Troupe 205, 
Alexandria, La. 

Bob Pelland, Troupe 207, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

Audrey Morgan, Mary Bye, Troupe 208, Car- 
thage, Mo. 

Susan Drakel, Janet Price, Troupe 209, Knox- 
ville, Ia. 

Wayne King, Carol Crosby, Troupe 210, To- 
peka, Kans. 

Donald Mahoney, Troupe 211, Maynard, Ia. 


John Mossberg, Troupe 213, Red Wing, Minn. 
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Jacqueline Carter, Bard Rupp, Troupe 214, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Benjamin Harris, Troupe 215, Stambaugh, Mich. 


Margaret Godden, Eric Hanawacker, Troupe 
216, Dallas, Texas. 

Alexis Vila, Troupe 217, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

a ee Troupe 218, Mannington, W. 


a. 

Ione Weakly, Jan M. Fegley, Troupe 219, 
Pana, Ill 

Marilyn Folkman, Troupe 221, Baker, Ore. 

Bruce Harmon, Troupe 222, Nampa, Ida. 

Joy Thompson, Glenn Sparks, Troupe 223, 
Bradley, Ill. 

Jean Goodrich, Troupe 225, Lincoln, Ill. 

William Brannan, Troupe 227, Bryan, Ohio. 

Jack Darland, Troupe 228, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Nina Gillett, Troupe 229, Fort Madison, Ia. 

Jackie Weber, Troupe 230, Cumberland, Md. 

Eileen Wehner, Troupe 231, Alliance, Ohio. 

Wanda Fitzpatrick, Charles Trauth, Troupe 
232, Kansas City, Kans. 

Dave Techentin, Barbara Hanson, Troupe 233, 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 

Bill Rhoades, Bette Rhoades, Troupe 234, Hays, 


Kans. 

Amelia Podber, Charles Van Kirk, Troupe 
235. Ellenville, N. Y. 

Sandra Giannoni, Troupe 236, Cairo, Il. 

Jean Runzo, Troupe 238, Oil City, Pa. 

Leonard Jarrett, Celina Roberts, Troupe 240, 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Sally Quinnett, Troupe 241, Plattsmouth, Nebr, 

Bonnie Terry, Troupe 242, Edgemont, S. Dak. 

Kay McKellar, Troupe 245, Vandalia, IIl. 

David Fedrizzi, Mike Lightner, Troupe 248. 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Joe Dewees, Troupe 252, Dunbar, W. Va. 

Carroll Staats, Ann Yoho, Troupe 253, Ravens- 
wood, W. Va. 

Joel Potash, Troupe 254, Fall River, Mass. 

Bill Northenar, Troupe 255, Cannelton, Ind. 

Sam Sabatino, Yvonne Bavolack, Troupe 257, 
Hazleton, Pa. 

Ervin Brown, Martha Stuart, Troupe 258, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Margaret Moore, Michael French, Troupe 239. 
Canton, N. Y. 

Paul Van Dighe, Carol Wingo, Robert Lipford, 
Mary Slate, Robert Davis, Troupe 260, 
War, W. Va. 

Myrna Roebke, Troupe 261, Fairmont, Minr. 

Donna Howk, Troupe 263, Litchfield, Minn. 

onnaee Grogg, Troupe 264, Parkersburg, W. 

a. 

Jerry Haux, George Nickell, Troupe 265, E. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Claudia McCormick, Troupe 267, Cheney, 
Wash. 





The Princess Marries the Page, Troupe 
674, St. Boniface H. S., Cold Springs, 
Minn., Sister M. Michaela, O.S.B., Sponsor. 





Ronald Wallace, Ronald Wesner, Troupe 269, 
Boonville, Ind. 

Caryl Jean Smith, Troupe 270, Princeville, Ill. 

Mary Lynne Foster, Eddie Rosane, Troupe 271, 
Pasco, Wash. 

Gary Greise, Marilyn Sprague, Troupe 272, 
Hibbing, Minn. 

Bing Thompson, Troupe 276, Mineola, N. Y 
Marilyn Blanton, Bob Webb, Jean Morris, Frank 
Hess, Troupe 277, Drumright, Okla. 

Mary Lou Schulz, Troupe 278, Onarga, IIl. 

Steven Lowell Cooper, Ramona Runnion, 
Troupe 279, Spencer, W. Va. 

Shirley Klotz, Troupe 281, Risingsun, Ohio 

Bill Welty, Troupe 282, Hoopeston, III 

Patsy Ressler, Troupe 283, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Donald Hershberger, Troupe 284, Philippi, \. 
V 


a. 
Everyl Swearengin, Robert Smart, Troupe 2°9, | 


Fair Oaks, Calif. 
Dolores, Schiappa, Troupe 290, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y 


Margaret Booker, Troupe 292, Olney IIl. 

Ruby Price, Troupe 293, Matoaka, W. Va. 

John Parker, Marjorie Young, Troupe 295, 
Pomona, Calif. 


Charles Wollerton, Troupe 296, Montgomery, | 
W. Va. 


DRAMATICS | 
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Mary Ann Schultheiss, Troupe 297, Williams- 
town, W. Va. 

Jimmy Lawhorn, Troupe 298, Ronceverte, W. 
Va . 


Harry Mesic, Troupe 300, Hampton, Va. 

Bill Thompson, Karen Holt, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree, Ark. 

Marge Nelson, David Peterson, Troupe 303, 
Cloquet, Minn. 

Clyde Andrews, Kay Rawlings, Troupe 304, 
Prosser, Wash. 

Marilyn Renner, Nancy Mitchell, Troupe 305, 
Millwood, Wash. 

Pamela Demms, Hill Johnston, Troupe 308, 

ien, Conn. 

Aline Axelrod, Erva Wenger, Troupe 310, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Ronald Jensen, Troupe 313, Wessengton 
oe. S. Dak. 

Marvis Richardson, Norvell Houck, Troupe 315, 
Corning, Ia. 

Jolene Hoseney, Troupe 317, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Louis Mixon, Dudley Shreve, Troupe 321, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Elise Paul, Troupe $22, Clayton, Mo. 

Keith Mimier, Troupe 326, Silverdale, Wash. 

Elaine Cook, Troupe 328, Ord. Nebr. 

Janet Harrison, Troupe 335, Amarillo, Tex. 

Shirley Aulwurm, Bette Ingels, Troupe 336, 
Winslow, Ariz. 

Margaret Ditson, Troupe 338, Dallas, Tex. 

Betty McFadden, Troupe 341, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Bob Barthalow, Troupe 342, Dover, Ohio. 

Bi!l Mooney, Troupe 345, Malvern, Ark. 

Dick Roberts, Tom Sackett, Jim Joy, Troupe 
346, Perry, Iowa. 

Mack Potter, Troupe 347, Huntington, Utah. 

Mary Harrison, Troupe 349, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Billie Ann Himmelrich, Bob Phillips, Troupe 
350, East Peoria, IIl. 

James Olson, Troupe 352, Robbinsdale, Minn. 

D. G. McCoury, Troupe 353, Abilene, Tex. 

Ramon Jolley, Troupe 356, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

Suzanne Landsbaum, Larry Hill, Troupe 357, 
Robinson, Iil. 

Mary Wilburn, Troupe 360, Terra Alta, W. Va. 

Sylvia Stokes, Troupe 361, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Catharine Johnston, James Holmlund, Troupe 
364, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Carolyn Mazzatenta, Carl Streicher, Troupe 
866, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Barbara Hart, Troupe 367, Jackson, Miss. 

Mary Ellen Merritt, Dianne Pierce, Jay Noyes, 
Troupe 368, Geneva, Ohio. 

Jay Bell, Troupe 369, Belleville, Tl. 

Helen Zieverink, Troupe 371, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nancy Horwood, Troupe 372, Wellsburg, 


. Va. 

Janet Forgash, Andrew Ferenchak, Troupe 374, 
Dunellen, N. J. 

Carolyn Dimmick, David Bowers, Troupe 376, 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 

James Wilimek, Troupe 377, Newton, Ia. 

Ann March, Bobby Schieffer, Troupe 378, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

Gwen Naus, Barbara Hehr, Troupe 380, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Jerry Muzick, Troupe 381, Cripple Creek, 

olo. 
ro Eisenbraum, Troupe 384, Custer, S. 


Tommy Wofford, Mary Humphrey, Troupe 385, 
Alma, Ark. 

Shirlee DeLong, David Darrah, Troupe 386, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Bonnie Bradley, Gerry Westwood, Troupe 389, 
Independence, Mo. 

Barbara Weiss, Troupe 391, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Carole Broshar, Troupe 395, Moravia, Ia. 

Milton Haeger, Byron Bennett, Troupe 397, 
Alton, Iil. 

Tommy Lindsay, Troupe 398, Birmingham, Ala. 

Jeanette Rude, Robert Grimsley, Troupe 399, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


9 Robert McWilliams, Troupe 400, Greenfield, 


Ohio. 
Essie Mae Garner, Harman Boone, Troupe 403, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


| Raymond Breary, Troupe 404, Kennebunk, Me. 
7 Suzanne Allen, Troupe 405, San Diego, Calif. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION, by Si Mills, Radio Department 
Editor of DRAMATICS. Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, 
Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, Television and Education, 
Television: Past, Present and Future. Price, $0.60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. An invaluable source of help by one of 
America’s nationally recognized teachers of the subject. Articles on Make-up Ma- 
terials and Colors, Make-up Colors and Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age 
with Make-up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of 
Make-up. Highly recommended for theatre workers at all levels. Price, $0.60 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. 
Contents: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False 
Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple 
Sets. | Price, $0.60 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park 
Theatre. Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, 
Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, 
Mood Function of Light. Price, $0.60 


HINTS FOR PLAY FESTIVAL DIRECTORS, by John W. Hallauer, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Contents: Selecting the Contest Play; Guide to Good Plays; Acting: Relaxation; 
Acting: Motivation and Concentration; Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion; Di- 
recting: Pre-rehearsal Planning; Directing: Physical Action, Properties, Tempo; 
Directing: Minor Problems. Price, $0.60 


WORKING TOGETHER, Edited by Barbara Wellington. Contents: Allied Activities and 
Dramatics, Foreign Languages and Drama, Music and Drama, Home Economics and 
Drama, Art and Drama, Electricity and Drama, Drama and Physical Education, 
Drama and the Community. Price, $0.60 


THEATRE AFTER GRADUATION, by June Mitchell. Contents: Your Own Little 
Theatre?, It’s Hard Work!, Me, a Teacher?, Dramatics on the Side, Are You Stage 
Struck?, Dramatics as a Hobby, Theatre on the Air, Dramatics in Everyday cam 

Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 1), edited by Earl W. Blank. This 
supplement contains complete information on the staging of the following full-length 
lays, with the discussion based upon actual productions: Angel Street, The Admira- 

le Crichton, Ramshackle Inn, Pygmalion. Blithe Spirit, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Julius Caesar, and Papa Is All. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 2), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staving of the followine full-length plavs. with the dis- 
cussion based upon actual productions: Stardust, Miss Lulu Bett, Cuckoos on the 
Hearth, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, The Blue Bird, January Thaw, and Dear 
Ruth. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 3), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with dis- 
cussion based upon actual preductions: Years Ago, A Scrap of Paper, The Glass 
Menagerie, We Shook the Family Tree, The Beautiful People, Night Must Fall, and 
I Remember Mama. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 4). edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with discus- 
sion based upon actual productions: My Sister Eileen, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, Hay 
Fever, On the Third Day, A Sound of Hunting, Seventeenth Summer, School for 
Scandal. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 5), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 
Never Been Kissed, Berkeley Square, The Traitor, Knickerbocker Holiday, Mother 
Is a Freshman, She Stoops to Conquer, Ladies and Hussars. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 6), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 
Life with Father, Men Are like Streetcars, Double Door, Our Miss Brooks, Cradle of 
Glory, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Friend Hannah, Smoky Mountain. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 7), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 


Room for One More, Harvey, Old Doc, Green Valley, Cheaper by the Dozen, The 
Time of Your Life, Sight Unseen, Consider the Heavens. Price, $0.60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of fourteen additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 














Phyllis Wright, Troupe 406, Erwin, Tenn. 

Janice Lipelt, Norman Orrick, Troupe 408, 
Woodland, Calif. 

Paul Stiller, Judy Bailin, Alice Koval, Troupe 
410, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Valerie Cochrane, Alan Christenson, Everly 
Fleischer, Troupe 411, Northampton, Mass. 

Sallie Mishler, Dennis Rounsley, Troupe 412, 
Davidsville, Pa. 

Don Curry, Duane Stone, Troupe 413, Merriam, 
Kans. 

Dudley Appelman, Marina Snow, Troupe 414, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Beverly Johnson, Troupe 416, Winslow, Wash. 

Elaine Groth, Troupe 417, Postville, Iowa. 

Patricia Collins Kilgore, Tommy Trussell, 
Troupe 419, Fordyce, Ark. 

Timothy Hurley, Troupe 423, Watertown, 


Conn. 
Patty Knights, Charles Lee, Troupe 425, Tucson, 


Ariz. 

Buddy Harrison, Neal Thompson, Troupe 427, 
McLeansboro, IIl. 

Carol Day, Larry Willis, Troupe 428, Cross- 
ville, Tenn. 

David Cupps, Troupe 429, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

Paul Frison, Dick Kitzrow, Troupe 430, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

John Palmer, Troupe 432, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Tom Irwin, Troupe 433, Eldora, lowa. 

Janet Haze, Dee Sinclair, Troupe 434, Chow- 
chilla, Calif. | 

Pat Hayes, Troupe 435, San Pedro, Calif. 

Carol Arch, Troupe 438, Harrisburg, Pd. 

Annette Church, Troupe 439, Troy, Ill. 

Roger Hoff, Troupe 440, Dixon, Ill. 

John Reinheimer, Troupe 442, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

Glenn Nycklemoe, Marlene Hartl, Troupe 443, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Diane Quackenbush, Henry Schmitt, Troupe 
446, Lawrenceville, Ill. 

Karen Williams, Troupe 448, Dover, N. J. 

Gayle Baldauf, Troupe 450, La Porte, Texas. 

John Hart, Alaine Buttle, Troupe 454, Provo, 
Utah. 

Faye Reynolds, James Ryan, Troupe 455, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

Robert Gentile, Troupe 460, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Donald Kendziora, Francis Sammt, Troupe 461, 
Parma, Ohio. 

Ann Cover, Troupe 463, Pickstown, S. D. 

William Kimes, Kose Ann Wolf, Troupe 464, 
Freeport, Ill. 

Carol Smith, Troupe 465, Macomb, IIl. 

James Hulings, James Lochbihler, Troupe 467, 
Sylvania, Ohio. 

Kent Aldershof, Fred Burrell, Troupe 468, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Barbara Bradbury, Janet Caldwell, Laura Brum- 
baugh, Troupe 469, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Jean Russell, Troupe 470, Montgomery, Ala. 

Ann Hart, Betsy Midlam, Troupe 471, Lake 
Charles, La. 

Emily Maupiu, Joyce Vincle, Troupe 472, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

James Schaffer, David BeMiller, Troupe 474, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Sharron Frye, Leroy Howe, Troupe 476, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Marilyn Olsen, Maury Cohen, Troupe 477, Al- 
pena, Mich. 

Harriet Sweedler, Troupe 479, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Sally Paes Eyck, Troupe 480, Idaho Falls, 

aho. 

Katherine Smith, Lannie Whitehead, Troupe 
481, Thomasville, Ga. 

Robert Rentschler, Marilyn Cohen, Troupe 482, 
Athens, Pa. 

Carole Schneider, 
Calif. 

Dotty Deardorff, Glenda Freed, Troupe 484, 
Biglerville, Pa. 

Leon Bitner, Troupe 485, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Sara Elizabeth Whanger, Troupe 487, Fayette- 
ville, W. Va. 

Patricia Blatchford, Troupe 488, Hot Springs, 
= 


Joan Wesdorf, Troupe 490, Long Beach, Calif. 
Cassie Giffen, Troupe 492, Sunnyside, Wash. 
Andy Prine, Troupe 495, Miami, Fla. 


Troupe 483, Sebastopol, 
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A FAMILY INSTITUTION 
BY Abigail A. Dunn, Sponsor, Troupe 325 


Troupe 325 of the National Thespian So- 
ciety at Central Union High School, Ei Centro, 
California, has just initiated Judith Ann Ly- 
decker, the fourth member of her family to 
“make Thespians.” We wonder if any other 
troupe can equal this record. Ralph (Robin), 
Betsy, Prudy, and Judy Lydecker are all mem- 
bers in good standing of the El Centro troupe. 
The first two have already graduated, but 
Prudy is in her senior year and has been even 
more active in dramatics than has Judy, who 
is a junior. All four have played leads in their 
respective class plays ned have continued to 
show interest in everything play-wise at 
Central. 


This year Judy played the romantic lead, 
that of the bride, in the family comedy, STAG 
LINE, produced by the junior class. Prudy 
was Rose, the lead in MEET ME IN ST. 
LOUIS. She also had one of the two® difficult 
feminine roles in THE RUNNING TIDE, 
which was our entry in the annual one-act 
play tournament held at the Pasadena Play- 
house in March and for which we received the 
rating of “Excellent.” Last year Prudy played 
the little waif in ROOM FOR ONE MORE. 


Their sister Betsy, now Mrs. Carroll Wilson, 
played a leading part in her junior play, 
GHOST TRAIN, in 1951, while Robin was in 
THE MAN ON THE STAIRS in 1950. 


This interesting Thespian family has been 
very active in other phases of the school and 
community life as well as in dramatics. A sum- 
mary of their activities shows the calibre of 
the students we have in our Thespian troupe, 
for we have many others who are just as out- 
standing even though they do not have so 
many brothers and sisters in 325. (I have found 
this to be true of the several troupes I have 
sponsored in other California communities; the 
Thespians are generally the school leaders, 
Taft and Salinas being especially noteworthy 
in this respect. ) 


Judy’s activities include District President of 
Future Homemakers of America, Sectional Sec- 
retary of California Scholarship Federation, 
Honored Queen of Job’s Daughters, representa- 
tive to Girls’ State, National Forensic League. 
officer in Y-teens and G. A. A., and American 
Legion Award winner in 8th grade. 

Prudy has been Girls’ Vice President of the 
Student Body, representative to Girls’ State, 
Princess of Imperial County Fair, winner of 
Elks’ Leadership Award, member of California 





Betsy (Wilson), Robin, Judy and Prudy 
Lydecker. 





Scholarship Federation, and 8th grade Ameri- 
can Legion Award winner. 

Betsy was Honored Queen of Job's Daugh- 
ters, Girls’ Vice President of the Student Body, 
winner of the Elks’ Leadership Award, mem- 
ber of California Scholarship Federation, Na- 
tional Forensic League, G. A. A., and G. A. A. 
President. 

Robin’s honors included president of | his 
senior class in high school, Master Counselor 
of DeMolay, and membership in California 
Scholarship Federation. He is at present Com- 
mandante of the high school cadet corps and 
President of the Freshman Class at Imperial 
Valley College. 

Our Thespians form one of the largest clubs 
on the Central campus and one which many 
students look forward to joining from the time 
they are freshmen. With our newly elected 
twenty-three members, we now have forty-nine 
on the active roll, a very good showing for a 
— school with fewer than a thousand stu- 

ents. 

* The other was played by Barbara Ann Nagel, also 
an excellent student of dramatics and a leader in 
school and community activities. She and her sister 


Nancy now at Whittier College, are both on 325’s 
membership roll. 





Jane Cox, Ronald Showalter, Troupe 496, Mish- 
awaka, Ind. 

Marcia Crow] Walker, Lowell Walker, Troupe 
497, Minerva, Ohio. 

Jim Hatch, Virginia Laverentz, Troupe 500, 
Marysville, Kans. 

Elaine Willis, Troupe 501, Salinas, Calif. 

Sally Rolston, Troupe 503, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Barbara Beauregard, Warren Whitcomb, Troupe 
504, Baton Rouge, La. 

Denny Shryack, Jean LeRoy, 506, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Kitty Emrick, Troupe 507, Ellwood City, Pa. 

Ester Larsen, Troupe 509, Kennewick, Wash. 

Richard Williams, Troupe 510, Davenport, 
lowa. 

Ann Sutton, Troupe 512, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Gary Green, Alan Dean, Troupe 514, Evanston, 
Wyoming. 

Paulette Vitrier, Tann Hammond, Don Fleeman, 
Noel Ruppert, Troupe 516, Sarasota, Fla. 

Earl Newman, John Schuler, Troupe 518, High- 
land Park, Mich. 

Joan Felcman, Pat Feiser, Pat Lauer, Troupe 


Troupe 


520, York, Pa. 

Arlene Ferris, Troupe 524, Poquonnock Bridge, 
Conn. 

James Riley, Troupe 525, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisc. 


Thomas Saunders, Troune 526, Sanford, Colo. 
Sue Craig, Troupe 529, Columbus, Nebr. 
Laura Branstetter, Troupe 530, Cabool, Mo. 


Neva ay Troupe 531, New Martinsville, 
W 


. Va. | 
Jeanne Conga, Valine Voss, Troupe 532, 


Heflin, Ala 
Sandra Parsons, Troupe 533, Anthony, Kans. 
Robert Bouvard, Troupe 537, San Jose, Calif. 
Bonnie Sebray, Troupe 539, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Gary Patchen, Connie Adkins, Troupe 540, 


Denver, Colo. 


Virginia Prock, Cary Hall, Troupe 541, Mes- | 


quite, Texas. 
Cordelia Naa Lawson, Troupe 542, Kimbull, 


W. Va. 
Susan Morton, Troupe 5438, Eagle Grove, Iowa. | 


Nanette Brose, Jane Hasswell, Troupe 545, Fort 
Orchard, Wash. 

Barbara Schmidt, Patricia Carpenter, Troupe 
546, Fulton, Il. 

Rebecca Slover, Troupe 547, Fern Creek, K :n- 
tucky. 

Jay Oldroyd, Troupe 549, Payson, Utah. 


William Griswold, Charles Harty, Troupe 550, © 


Albert Lea, Minn. 








Bonnie Baker, Ole Kittleson, Troupe 551, San | 


Diego, Calif. 

Paul Trageser, Richard Goetz, Troupe 552, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Judith Knisely, Troupe 5538, Lima, Ohio. 


Pauline Tedesco, Troupe 554, Sunnydzle, 
Calif. 


Sam Weller, Troupe 555, Billings, Mont. 
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Marlene Novotny, Virgil Austin, Troupe 557, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Sally McGill, Troupe. 560, Victoria, B. C. 

Judith Thomas, Troupe 561, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Joe Devery, Troupe 562, Coachella, Calif. 

Robert Adams, Jane Dennis, Troupe 563, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Peggy Chichester, Troupe 568, Minneapolis, 
Minn. . 

Joe Moon, Betty McClain, Troupe 569, Powell, 
Tenn. 

Dean Doss, Janet Carter, Troupe 570, Roa- 
noke, Va. 

Joan Nelson, Troupe 572, Newport, Wash. 

pooner Pietron.ro, Troupe 574, Cieveland, 
Ohio. 

Wesley Hammer, Troupe 575, Flint, Mich. 

Donna Jeanne Rinehart, Bruce Johnson, Troupe 
576, Ely, Minn. 

Clifford Starkey, Troupe 577, Follansbee, W. 
V 


a. 

Carol Holub, Dalila Edwards, Troupe 579, 
Pasadena, Tex. 

David Lung, Margaret Daniels, Troupe 580, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Martha Wagner, Marilyn Brock, Troupe 583, 
Lyndhurst, Ohio. 

Patti Riley, Troupe 584, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Cap Morrison, Peter Salisbury, Troupe 586, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Linda Murray, Roger Kearney, Troupe 587, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Jene Largeant, Jimmy Goosetree, Troupe 589, 
Houston, Texas. 

Freddy Mullins, James Pitsenbarger, Troupe 
590, Rupert, W. Va. 

Joyce Mitchell, Troupe 591, Lorain, Ohio. 

Eleanor Black, John L. Preston, Troupe 593, 
Gallipolis. Ohio. 

Gail Jafe, Sondra Crouch, Troupe 595, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Maurice Ditrmars, Lewis Morrison, Troupe 599, 
West Liberty, Iowa. 

Sue Hillis, Ardeen McKinney, Troupe 600, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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You Can‘t Take It with You, Troupe 863, Watsonville, Calif., H. S., Max Gobel, Sponsor. 








Beverly Kautz, Sandra Barnes, Troupe 601, 
Tipton, Iowa. 

Robert LaFreniere, Jean Harvey, Troupe 603, 
Huntington, N. Y. 

Marlene Sharak, Tony Bosworth, Troupe 604, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Mathew Patterson, Jimmy Woody, Troupe 605, 
Danville, Va. 

Carole Shosky, Troupe 606, Pueblo, Colo. 

Herbert Gay, Dot Williamson, Troupe 607, 
Gadsden, Ala. 

—*" McClanahan, Troupe 609, Bedford, 
nd. 

Gary Hagerman, Troupe 612, Berea, Ohio. 

Doris Patton, Troupe 613, Normal, Iil. 

Dolores Mason, Harold Connell, Troupe 615, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Dee Risenmay, Carolyn Scobie, Troupe 618, 
Shelley, Idaho. 

Ellen Pearson, Troupe 619, Chariton, Iowa. 

Karl Pope, Troupe 621, Vernal, Utah. 

Al Ives, Troupe 623, Crystal Lake, IIl. 

Carol Wilson, Troupe 624, New Albany, Ind. 

Dorothy Schwitters, Brian Calkins, Troupe 
626, Auburn, Wash. 

Shirley Schroer, Charlene Stolte, Troupe 629, 
St. Marys, Ohio. 

Vaira Pamiljans, Peter Ostrander, Troupe 630, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Don Becker. Don Hendress, Troupe 635, Wat- 
seka, Ill. 

Francis Lavrian, Helen McGlothlin, Troupe 
636, Manistique, Mich. 

Clifton Axt, Jim Bird, Troupe 637, Richmond, 


alif. 
Rick Kastner, Sara Carlin, Troupe 639, Sa- 


ina, Kans. 
Carl Hedge, Janice Orluske, Troupe 641, Lake- 
ield, Minn. 


Joan Birdsall, Nancy Hankinson, Troupe 642, 
High Bridge, N. J. 

Joan Baggs, Troupe 643, Macon, Ga. 

Lois Cooper, Russell Wirtella, Troupe 644, 
Manchester, Conn. 

Alice Thompson, Troupe 645, Adrian, Ore. 

William Clark, Troupe 646, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sharon Hammond, Robert Chenoweth, Troupe 
650, Rochester, Minn. 

Carolyn Eyes, Mary Ann Miller, Troupe 653, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Jean Miclot, Jackie Martin, Troupe 654, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

Judith Buck, Troupe 656, Sewickley, Pa. 

Jerry Kessenich, Troupe 657, Greeley, Colo. 

Patricia McQuone, Troupe 658, St. Marys, Pa. 

Geneva Grossi, Edwin Ankeny, Troupe 660, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Joyce Rasmussen, Troupe 661, Kelso, Wash. 

Nancy Mitchell, Troupe 663, Oxford, Ala. 

Anne Morris, Troupe 664, Painesville, Ohio. 

Dawn Jordan, Gerald Karnes, Troupe 665, Ni- 
tro, W. Va. 

Mary Margaret Fowley, John Badertscher, 
Troupe 666, Sebring, Ohio. 


Dick McKain, Troupe 667, Bristol, W. Va. 
ae Leffingweli, Troupe 668, St. Martin, 
io. 

Margaret Hawley, Troupe 670, Wayne, Mich. 

Joyce Anderson, Troupe 671, Olathe, Colo. 

Eleanor Arnold, Joseph Petros, Troupe 674, 
Cold Spring, Minn. 

Norma Kunkel, Troupe 675, Holyoke, Colo. 

Connie Devine, Troupe 676, Norwich, N. Y. 

Judith Johnson, Duane Barcus, Troupe 677. 
St. Joseph, IIl. 

Julie Brunt, Troupe 678, Jennings, La. 

Russell Runyon, ‘1roupe 679, Geneva, Ohio. 

Dwight Crouch, Linda Roth, Troupe 682. 
Fairmount, Ind. 

Alice Asbury, Troupe 683, Caldwell, N. J. 

Gwen Sovern, Jim Shanklin, Troupe 684, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

sr Morgan, Troupe 685, Elizabeth, W. 


a. 

Dick Heath, Don Tonole, Troupe 686, Cottage 
Grove, Ore. 

Don Mellinger, Troupe 688, East Moline, III. 

Jimmy Findley, Margaret Petter, Troupe 639, 


Camden, Ark. 

Max Williams, joy Brown, Troupe 690, Win- 
er, Ga. 

Jane McMillion, Troupe 692, Summersville, 
W. Va 


Gretchen Landis, Kaye McCormick, Troupe 
695, Portland, Ore. 

William J. Ide, Patricia Russell, Troupe 697, 
Creston, Iowa. 

Palma Sutherling, Chuck Slater, Troupe 699. 
Longview, Wash. 

Lynne Briggs, Diane Morgan, Troupe 700, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

John Frye, Joan Stevens, Troupe 703, Naches, 

ash. 

Helen Chonis, Troupe 704, Muskegon, Mich. 

David Carter, Troupe 705, Manchester, Iowa. 

a Troupe 706, Crookston, 

inn. 

Gretel Blickhan, Henry Kahalehili, Troupe 707, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 

Judy McCarthy, Troupe 708, Duluth, Minn. 

Janet Andersen, Troupe 709, Wilder, Idaho. 

Margaret Blackwell, Troupe 710, Trenton, N. J. 

Judith Landry, Troupe 713, Kingsford, Mich. 

Charles Butner, Troupe 714, Lebanon, Ind. 

Iola Smith, Nancy Melrose, Troupe 715, 
Charles City, Iowa. 

Jennifer Tipton, Haroldean Moore, Troupe 
718, Fountain City, Tenn. 

Donald Clark, Carole Tarquinid, Troupe 720, 
East Hartford, Conn. 


_— Troupe 721, Spring Valley, 


Beverly Williams, Troupe 723, Troy, Ohio. 


Gordon Carlson, Mary. Mathes, Troupe 724, 
McPherson, Kans. 


Dan Panella, Dolores Piedilato, Troupe 727, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Denes Belle Howells, Troupe 730, Amherst, 
Ohi 


io. 

Dennis Hudson, Frank Ripsom, Troupe 733, 
Wood River, IIl. 

Carole Loeser, Troupe 734, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Gwen Newman, Deborah Templin, Troupe 735, 
Prescott, Ariz. 

Maxine Ross, David Wellington, John Stoelt- 
ing, Troupe 736, Anderson, Ind. 

Larry Hoback, Helen Walkington, Troupe 737, 
Holdrege, Nebr. 

Marion Moore, Troupe 739, Ririe, Idaho. 

Michael Moshier, Troupe 740, Howe, Ind. 

Tina Nunnamaker, Robert Burchette, Troupe 
741, Richmond, Va. 

George Burgess, Troupe 744, Wamego. Kans. 

Bonnie Pederson, Lester Liedle, Ruth Ann 
Harrer, John Wright, Troupe 745, Helena, 
Mont. 

Grace Marie Petterson, Troupe 747, Milton- 
Freewater, Ore. 

Angie Dawson, Troupe 748, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Jeanette Fisher, Barbara Nelson, Troupe 749, 
West Reading, Pa. 

Tom Beechy, Troupe 753, Alexandria, Va. 

Randy Johnson, Troupe 756, Dekalb, Ill. 

George Nash, Virginia Norris, Troupe 757, 
Torrington, Wyo. 

Donette Whale, Richard Anglund, Troupe 759, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Joan Erickson, Troupe 760, Connersville, Ind. 

Frank Schlichter, Troupe 761, Toccoa Falls, 


Ga. 

Eva Mouw, Ruth Hollander, Troupe 764, Sioux 
Center, lowa. 

Fred Jansen, Jack Tate, Troupe 765, Engle- 
wood, Colo. 

Jesse Montes, Charles Cuellar, Troupe 767, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Darlene Viator, Janice Faulkenburg, Troupe 
768, Ely, Nev. 

Charles Whitsett, Troupe 770, Tulia, Texas. 

Kay Davis, Paul Jensen, Troupe 771, Bar- 
rington, Iil. 

Donald D. Cook, Troupe 773, York, Pa. 

Carol Stoner, Troupe 774, Monroe, Mich. 

Ronald Sowers, Janice Ray Beretta, Bill Tem- 
pel, Troupe 777, Lexington, Mo. 

Ann Davidson, Joy Crawford, Troupe 781. 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Ann Fairfield, Troupe 784, Chicago, IIl. 

Alfred Johnson, Troupe 755, Boardman- 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Janet Somers, Troupe 786, Springfield, Ore. 

Phil Sheridan, Troupe 787, Ferguson, Mo. 

Ann Fenton, Troupe 788, Canton, Ohio. 

Joe Waltner, Troupe 789, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Boyd Christianson, Sandra Frosalcer, Troupe 
791, Minot, N. D. 

Hal Hamilton, Troupe 792, Azusa, Calif. 

Lela Sampsell, Ward Potts, Troupe 793, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

LeOra Hatton, Rhea McMurtrey, Nadine Mo- 
ser, Troupe 794, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Mary Ann Gavin, Troupe 796, Seattle, Wash. 
Marcella Waldner, Troupe 797, Browning, 

Mont. 
Joann Buldia, Jane Davis, Harry Reilly, Judy 
Braman, Troupe 798, Gary, Ind. 
Earlene Harp, Troupe 799, Ysleta, Texas. 
Judith Perry, Troupe 801, Ardmore, Pa. 
Amma Hurt, Barbara Currier, Troupe 802, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Jeanette Arthur, Troupe 803, Rolla, Mo. 
Margie Howard, Ronnie Page, Troupe 804, Mt. 
Vernon, Il 


Barbara Miller, Troupe 805, Highland Park, 
N. J 


David Kaufman, Troupe 808, Paducah, Ky. 

Eric Stromberg, Troupe 812, Glendale, Calif. 

Neil Patton, Troupe 813, Maryville. Tenn. 

Robert Murphy, Leah Coburn, Troupe 814, 
Gary, W. Va. 

Melinda Shuster, Richard Woody, Troupe 815, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Margaret Claytor, Troupe 818, Washington, 
D. C. 


Tom Sharon, Troupe 821, Tacoma, Wash. 


Mox Hefley. Marilee Fike, Troupe 822, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
Sandra Clement, Troupe 823, Rochester, N. H. 


Noble Johnson, Troupe 824, Bakersfield, Calif. 
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WEST SCRANTON HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
SCRANTON 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Leon C. Miller, Editor 
Dramatics Magazine 
College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


June 4, 195-4 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank publicly the many sponsors of Thespian troupes 
who aided me in the production of I REMEMBER MAMA. 


For many years I had debated the feasibility of producing this play. 
acting area seemed an insurmountable problem. 


The shifting cf 
However, on the occasion of Thespian s 


Silver Anniversary I thought that Troupe 1024 should undertake a play worthy of the anni- 


versary observance. 


The cooperation and advice I received from the many Thespian troupe sponsors wit: 


whom I communicated on various staging problems was extremely gratifying. 


The letters 


were significant of the fact that our Thespian sponsors are whole heartedly interested in dra- 
matics and that inter-communication between dramatics’ sponsors is an additional service of 


the National Thespian Society membership. 


If possible, I should like to thank, through the Dramatics magazine the following for 


their unstinted advice. 


Anne Griffin Troupe 99 Weston High School Weston, W. Va. 
Dorothy Feaster Troupe 114 A. B. Davis H. S. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Margaret L. Meyn Troupe 455 Benton Harbor H. S. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Imogene Forsyth Troupe 793 Ross H. S. Fremont, Ohio 

Madge Iseminger Troupe 789 Ypsilanti H. S. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Constance Case Troupe 838 Central H. S. West Allis, Wisc. 

Ann M. Stauter Troupe 931 Newark H. S. Newark, Del. 

Helen Steppe Troupe 971 Owatonna H. S. Owatonna, Minn. 
Mellie Luck Troupe 91 Isaac Elston H. S. Michigan City, Ind. 


Without the advice of these sponsors our play would not have been the success that 


‘t was, 


Sincerely, 


Marie T. Lesniak, Sponsor, Troupe 1024. 





Pete Palmer, Mary Mazet, Troupe 825, Wor- 
land, Wyo. 

Joanne Philbrook, Troupe 828, Banks, Ore. 

Ines Ann Watts, Kenneth Lyle, Troupe 829, 
Houston, Texas. 

Rod Semrad, Zane Saunders, Troupe 830, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norma Woodford, James Jones, Troupe 832, 
Talmadge, Ohio. 

Mary Jo Campbell, Troupe 835, Parma, Idaho. 

Carla Blank, Troupe 836, Tahlequah, Okla. 

Daniel E. Dooley, Ralph Winkus, Troupe 838. 


West Allis, Wisc. 

Margaret Bothell, Troupe 841, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 

Laurel Jean Venteicher, Troupe 843, Osage, 
Iowa. 


Bill Olsen, Troupe 844, Grant, Nebr. 

Robert Stearns, Troupe 847, Springville, N. Y. 

John Kortbein, Troupe 848, Tomah, Wisc. 

John Baker, Troupe 849, Gardner, Mass. 

Anne Derflinger, Troupe 850, Winter Park, Fla. 

Dorothy Bell, Leola Johnson, Troupe 852, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Conrad Blasko, Marilyn Levin, Troupe 856. 
Whiting, Ind. 

Janice Richards, Troupe 857, Dover, Mass. 

Mary Jane Beattie, Troupe 858, Sparta, II. 

Carol Parrett, Troupe 859, Newberg, Ore. 

Dale Levaque, Troupe 860, Burlington, Wash. 

Mary Pat Cobey, Ernest Russell Wall, Troupe 
862, Hyattsville, Md. 

ana ; Coffey, Troupe 863, Watsonville, 

alif. 

Anton Neubauer, Patsy Hyde, Troupe 866, 
Celoron, N. Y. 

Carol Lee Kline, Monie Lee Scherf, Troupe 
867, Genoa, IIl. 


Roma Pfeiffer, Troupe 868, Billings, Mont. 

Barbara Coday, Troupe 869, Havre, Mont. 

Gaylon Wilson, Helen Jo Murphy, Troupe 871, 
Palestine, Texas. 

Marcia Kumpf, Troupe 872, Brazil, Ind. 

Sharon Stapleton, Troupe 874, Kansas City, Mo. 

Robert Moeller, Myron Goldman, Troupe 877, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisc. 

Jacquelyn Goodwin, Michael Brown, Troupe 
881, Irving; Texas. 

Peggy Marshall, Troupe 886, Fremont, Nebr. 

Matilda Starace, Troupe 887, Hillside, N. J. 

Carol Sowles, Eva Fuld, Troupe 888, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Wally Hurt, Betty Jo Hudgins, Troupe 891. 
Blackstone, Va. 

ay Nolen, Troupe 893, Williamsburg, W. 


a. 
Phil Huff, Sheril Knight, Troupe 894, Las Ve- 
gas, Nev. 
Dianne DuBois, Troupe 896, Ambler, Pa. 
Dorothy Bryant, Troupe 897, Houston, Texas. 
beeen" amma Troupe 899, Arlington Heig ts, 


Joyce Carlisle, Wayne Lange, Troupe 900. 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 

Joel Capesius, Troupe 901, Pierce, Nebr. 

Betty Tower, Clark Caterer, Troupe 902, Mid- 
land, Mich. 

Robert Newsted, Shirley Dayharsh, Troupe 
906, Hart, Mich. 

Beverly Bauer, Troupe 907, Fort Morgan, 
Colo. 

Albert Vargo, Richard Huemme, Troupe 908. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Ben Gumm, Troupe 910, Tonasket, Wash. 
Maxine Stanoff, Troupe 911, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Neil Sussenguth, Troupe 915, Breckenridge, 

Minn. 

Lanny Anderson, Troupe 917, Wewoka, Okla. 

Kenneth Blount, Nancy Berkey, Troupe 918, 

Middletown, Ohio. 

Dorothy Raulerson, Troupe 920, Sebring, Fla. 

Donald M. Kingery, Troupe 922, Worthington, 

Minn. 

Lynetta Gardiner, Helen Roberts, Troupe 925, 

Forest Grove, Ore. 

Ted Dunn, Troupe 929, Laurel, Dela. 

Jacqueline Chickey, Joan Parker, Troupe 931, 

Newark, Dela. 

Judy Hall, Jerry Warner, Troupe 933, Belle- 

ville, Kans. 

Diane Sause, Rodney Norris, Troupe 934, Tilla- 
mook, Ore. 

Ardella Anderson, Peggy Elledge, Irene Over- 
all, Ann Shilling, Glenn Barnes, Troupe 
935, Lawton, Okla. 

Flossie Rodgers, Troupe 936, Cozad, Nebr. 

Evaldo Caporini, Troupe 939, Shelby, Ohio. 

Daryl Lindsley, Carole Wedemeyer, Troupe 

940, Nashua, Iowa. 

Bunny Cowan, Troupe 941, Manhattan, Kans. 

Juae Harrington, Charles Booth, Troupe 942, 

Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

Harold Haldorf, Troupe 943, Dallas, Ore. 

om Boynton, Charlotte Morris, Troupe 944, 

Lufkin, Texas. 

George Taunt, Alice Blanchard, Troupe 945, 

Lakeview, Ore. 

Edgar Drake, Troupe 946, Elyria, Ohio. 

Judy McKneely, Troupe 947, Miami, Okla. 

Michael Mullen, Troupe 949, Kansas City, 

Kans. 

Dixie Davis, Troupe 955, Collinsville, II. 

ey ne, Troupe 956, San Luis Rey, 

Calif. 

Robert H. Wilcox, Troupe 957, 

deau, Mo. 

Charles Heinly, Janet Allison, Susan Eman, 
Troupe 960, Lancaster, Pa. 

Karen Sorensen, Troupe 964, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Evelyn Gross, Troupe 965, Gig Harbor, Wash. 

Virginia Kastman, Donald Coulthard, Troupe 
968, Brush, Colo. 

Nancy Mishler, Jeanne Gess, Troupe 970, Wil- 
lamina, Ore. 

David Schaefer, Mildred Fritze, Troupe 971. 
Owatonna, Minn. 

Jackie Harrell, Dorssie Preston, Troupe 972. 


Middlesboro, Ky. 

Joan Pomeroy, Troupe 975, Jacksonville, Fla. 

John Cena, Dolores Muscat, Connie Pantaleo, 
Troupe 976, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mary Jo Vaught, Ronald Clark, Elizabeth 
Spangler, Jack Widner, Troupe 979, Koko- 
mo, Indiana. 

Edward Power, Troupe 981, Cambridge, Mass. 

Danno Raffetto, Thomas Saich, Troupe 982. 
Placerville, Calif. 


Cape Girar- 
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Betty Pressley, Al Bobbitt, Troupe 984, Char- 
lotte, N. 

Larry Smith, Troupe 985, Paris, IIl. 

Gloria Steinberg, Troupe 986, Belle Vernon, 
P 


a. 

Nancy Hodgson, Robert Taylor, Troupe 987, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Doris Gregory, Shiela Robinson, Troupe 990, 
Lake Worth, Fla. 

Ellarie Shaw, Troupe 991, Woodstock, IIl. 

John Sneden, Troupe 992, Tenafly, N. J. 

Beulah Dillow, Troupe 993, Charles Town, 
W. Va. 

eee s* ee, Troupe 994, Montebello, 
Cali 


Charles Anderson, Marilyn Weaver, Troupe 
996, West Frankfort, Ill. 

George Schroeder, Troupe 1001, Duluth, Minn. 

Leroy Crane, Troupe 1002, Modesto, Calif. 





(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Nancy Park, Troupe 1003, Tyler, Texas. 

Shiela Cromwell, Robert Rasmussen, Troupe 
1004, Lincoln, Kans. 

Connie Brown, Frank Evans, Troupe 1006, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 
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Green Valley, Troupe 1229, Salem Washington H. S., Salem, Ind., 
Myrtle Bush, Sponsor. 


3 





Members of Troupe 207, Mt. Vernon, Wash., H. S., Rex Coslor, Sponsor. 
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Agnes McKenzie, Barbara Ogden, Troupe 
1007, Baton Rouge, La. 

Norma Qualls, Troupe 1010, Pampa, Texas. 

Mary McElroy, Charles McDuftee, Troupe 
1011, Tolono, IIl. 

Jackie McQuady, Troupe 1012, Hazel Park. 


Mich. 

Andy ‘_ Arthur Gatty, Troupe 1014, Far- 
rell, Pa. 

Bill Nash, Troupe 1018, Anniston, Ala. 

Jeanne Evans, Troupe 1019, Arroyo Grande, 
Calif. 

Rosemary Marubio, Troupe 1020, Chicago, Ill. 

Sally Jo Guinn, John Crocker, Troupe 1021, 
Lebanon, Ore. 

Bob Rogers, Sue Wheaton, 1022, 
Wheaton, IIl. 

Robert Lucas, Troupe 1024, Scranton, Pa. 

James Lundquist, Troupe 1026, Forest Lake, 

inn. 

‘Barbara Nelson, Troupe 1027, Pleasant Grove, 
Utah. 

George Mickelsen, Beth Ann White, Troupe 
1028, Bancroft, Idaho. 

Eldon McCan, Troupe 1029, Florence, Ore. 

Serena Sams, Troupe 1030, Kenton, Ohio. 

Patty Curtis, Jack Dudley, Troupe 1031, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

Milton Trapold, Jo Ann Ross, Troupe 1032, 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Troupe 


Phillis Crumbaker, Georgia Cooper, Troupe 
1064, Spokane, Wash. 
Merle Way, Frank Steed, Troupe 1065, Oak- 


dale, Calif. 
Bobbye Jean Harris, Troupe 1066, Coquille. 
Ore 


Joyce Hanson, Troupe 1068, Wapello, Iowa. 

Mark Muenter, Troupe 1070, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Theodore Morris, Harriett Bandy, Troupe 1071, 
Selma, Ala. — 

Marilyn Price, Troupe 1073, Wichita, Kansas. 

Don Bell, Caryl Carter, Troupe 1074, Visalia. 


Calif. 
Maurice McGill, Larry Jenkins, Troupe 1075, 
Sikeston, Mo. 


Nancy Duggan, Troupe 1076, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
Inez New, David Richards, John Hinrichsen, 
Troupe 1077, Springfield, Pa. 
Donald Brown, Troupe 1080, Snyder, N. Y. 
June Ann West, Troupe 1082, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Keith Butler, Troupe 1084, Cedaredge, Colo. 
Francesca Allen, James Andrews, Leonard 
Horn, Troupe 1085, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ronald Schreffler, Troupe 1086, Harrisburg, 
Pa 


Jack Vandargriff, Troupe 1087, Dallas, Texas. 

Ronald Wolfe, Troupe 1088, Liberty, Ind. 

Chester Hunt, Troupe 1089, Pleasanton, Texas. 

Alice Wimp, Jack Crowley, Troupe 1090, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Maxine Hartley, Troupe 1125, Marion, Ind. 

Bob Morgano, Bob Maynard, Troupe 1126, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Barbara Sleeper, Darlene Smith, Troupe 1127. 


Tilton, N 
1129, Pittsburg. 


Marlene Keeling, 
Texas. 
Charles Schmidt, Troupe 1130, Stuart, Iowa. 
Donna Beebe, Troupe 1131, Maumee, Ohio. 
Patricia Price, Troupe 1137, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Dale Willard, Troupe 1138, Walters, Okla 
Loretta Benner, Troupe 1140, Ottawa, II. 
Lorene Lura, Troupe 1143, Nevada, Iowa. 
Tom C. Nelson, Mary Carroll, Troupe 11 46. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Marie Brierley, Troupe 1147, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Robert Sferruzza, Troupe 1150, Greenvi le. 


Troupe 


Miss. 

Sharon Kane, Robert Stein, Troupe 1151. 
Sayre, Pa. 

Vern Andrews, Rufus Kite-Powell, Trowpe 


1153, Gainesville, Fla. 
Orville Duncan, Troupe 1155, Memphis, Tenn. 
Joyce Taggart, Troupe 1158, Ludington, Mich. 
Ben Donnell, Steve Ebner, Virginia Nutt. 
Troupe 1164, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Carolyn Schwegel, Troupe 1165, Alton, I'l. 
Charles Geroux, Troupe 1166, Eau Cla:re. 
Wisc. 
Frances Snow, Troupe 1167, Tulsa, Okla. 





Tribute to Jerome Kern (Original), Troupe 1305, Joliet, IIl., Twp. H. S., B. F. Johnston, Sponsor. 











Alan Heggen, Troupe 1033, Decorah, Iowa. 
Bob Lee, Troupe 1034, Bryan, Texas. 


Marsha Peoples, Troupe 1037, Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. 
Sandra Stribling, Troupe 1038, Huntsville, 


a. 

Magdaiene Powell, Jean Bryant, Troupe 1039. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Jean Scott, Troupe 1041, Dunkirk, Ind. 

Leigh Temme, Troupe 1042, St. Louis, Mo. 

Curt Bryant, Cheryl Brockman, Troupe 1044, 
Vandalia, Ohio. 

Bill Tihen, Troupe 1046, Laramie, Wyo. 

Helen Schwin, Troupe 1047, Skokie, IIl. 

John Denny, Barbara Warden, Jim Thompson, 
om Kuykendall, Troupe 1050, Sallisaw, 
Okla. 

Elaine Meankins, Dale Spahr, Troupe 1051, 
Tunnelton, W. Va. 

Ron Larson, Troupe 1052, Hermiston, Ore. 

John Voll, Troupe 1054, Mound, Minn. 

Ealie Thornton, Troupe 1055, Shreveport, La. 

Nancy Pugh, Troupe 1056, Stanstead, Quebec. 

Jim Reynolds, Troupe 1057, Hugo, Okla. 

Lorraine Mohnssen, Troupe 1059, Chesterton, 


na. 
Philip Bush, Troupe 1060, Morrison, IIl. 
Sherry Doran, Ted Rasmussen, Troupe 1061, 
Brentwood, Mo. 
James Kuykendall, Troupe 1062, Kansas, III. 
Mary Grace Severson, Troupe 1063, Wolf 
Point, Mont. 
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Wiliiam Eckerline, Kenneth D’Angelo, Troupe 
1091, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Rose Ann Zanetti, Jim- Sanderson, Carl Stott, 
Troupe 1092, Victorville, Calif. 

Jane Wells, Troupe 1093, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Richard \ Bangs, Troupe 1094, Rochester, 


N. Y. 

Sherry Moulton, Troupe 1096, Huntington 
Park, Calif. 

Jim Reynolds, Jack Flint, Troupe 1098, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Glenda Bohm, Joanne Brittin, Troupe 1099, 
Havana, IIl. 

Roxana Thrall, Troupe 1100, Green Lake, 
Wisc. 

Joe Don Brown, Troupe 1101, Crowell, Texas. 

Kay Young, Troupe 1103, Riverton, Wyo. 

Evert Jones, Troupe 1104, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

Suzanne Steckley, Mary Ann Head, Robert 
Cotner, Robert Moore, Troupe 1106, Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

Mary Catherine Coyne, Troupe 1110, Sharps- 
ville, Pa. 

Gail Gene Monte, Troupe 1112, Seattle, Wash. 

Cloyce Ray Orr, Troupe 1113, Memphis, Tenn. 

Clara Schell, P. D. Northcutt, Troupe 1114, 
Longview, Texas. 

Tom Sweitzer, Dorothy Saffels, Troupe 1116, 
Akron, Ohio. 

David Whitt, Stanley Gee, Troupe 1119, Tur- 
lock, Calif. 

Lillian Zvolerin, Troupe 1122, Windber, Pa. 


William Barrs, Troupe 1169, New London. 
Conn. 

Ted Stranczek, Meg Randall, Troupe 1174. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Betty Jane Taylor, Elton Crihfield, Troupe 
1176, Walton, W. Va. 

Delmar Derricott, Troupe 1183, Paris, Idaho 

Iris Hairston, Fletcher Dalton, Troupe 1154. 
Madison, N. C 

Barbara Boyne, Mary Ann Pruess, Troupe 1135, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Annette Elio, Troupe 1186, Vandergrift, Pa. 

Ned Dewire, Charlene Ator, Troupe 1189, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Margie Yarroll, George King, Troupe 1190, 


Provo, Utah. 

Hazel Peace, Bill Knoll, Troupe 1191, Corval- 
lis, Ore. 

Kevin Warner, Troupe 1192, West Barring- 
ton, R. I 


Jan Adams, Clayton Sonneson, Troupe 114 
Enumclaw, Wash. 

August Thorne, Troupe 1197, Hoisington, Kan- 
sas. 

Virginia Ann Lowrance, Don Peak, Troupe 
1198, Sulphur, Okla. 

Tom Taylor, Troupe 1200, Duluth, Minn. 

poatins a Troupe 1201, Valley City, 


John Folger _—— Troupe 1202, Santa Bar 


bara, Calif. 
Kim Wakefield, Troupe 1203, Oakland, Calif. 
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Joseph Frazier, Troupe 1209, Lebanon, Pa. 

Lynda Baird, Troupe 1210, San Andreas, Calif. 

Don Carns, Lanny Price, Troupe 1211, Ben- 
ton, Iil. ith: 

Joan Miller, Troupe 1219, Casey, Il. 

Robert Burr Litchfield, Troupe 1220, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Petina Allen. Glen Argall, Troupe 1227, Har- 
vard, Iil. 

Shirley Tomerdahl, Marlene Tollerud, Len- 
nard Sorenson, Pat Anthony, Troupe 1228, 
Ada, Minn. 

Olson Huff, Thornton Boling, Charles Bur- 
Bess, Richard Early, Troupe 1229, Salem, 
nd. 


Ronald W. Gunn, Richard Rossomme, Troupe 
1230, Fullerton, Calif. 

Michael Binette, Troupe 1233, Laconia, N. H. 

Marie Grace, Therese Marie Rostas, Troupe 
1237, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ruth Gibbs, Troupe 1238, Portsmouth, Va. 

Margaret Darnell, Sylvia Sue Shanks, Troupe 
1240, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dorothy Hummel, Troupe 1241, Cincinnati, 


io. 

Ray Mell, Betty Lou McCann, Troupe 1242, 
Stockton, Calif. 

Kenneth Webb, Virginia Polmyva, 
1244, Carysbrook, Va. 

Wanda Crider, Billy Ryder, Troupe 1245, Cull- 
man, Ala. 

John Svarosky, Troupe 1248, Baltimore, Md. 

Jack Moore, Ronald Ohl, Troupe 1249, War- 
ren, Ohio. 

Barbara Burke, Troupe 1250, Redding, Calif. 

Scott Dicken, Troupe 1252, Metropolis, Il. 

Jim Olmstead, Troupe 1255, Hampton, Iowa. 

Judith Newmann, Judith Myers, Troupe 1257, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Richard Clark, Dorothy Longbotham, Troupe 
1261, Monahans, Texas. 

on? - Troupe 1262, Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

Lynn Fisher, Troupe 1264, Angola, Ind. 

Dick Stiles, Troupe 1268, Santa Paula, Calif. 

William Low, Troupe 1270, Braintree, Mass. 

pe on Troupe 1274, Arlington Heights, 

ass. 
Ann Oa eae Troupe 1276, Poughkeepsie, 


Troupe 


Don Cooper, Troupe 1279, Sisters, Ore. 

Ronald §S. Williams, Troupe 1281, Urichs- 
ville, Ohio. 

Gary Delles, Troupe 1285, Colville, Wash. 

William German, June Carpenter, Troupe 1286, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 


Duane Toutjian, Bill Schmidt, Troupe 1287, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bruce Crockett, Troupe 1288, Glen Burnie, Md. 
John Pawlowski, Troupe 1290, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Don Royall, Troupe 1294, Houston, Texas. 
Felice Hahn, Troupe 1299, Weyauwega, Wisc. 
Don Bullock, Troupe 1300, Wheatland, Wyo. 
— Ann Lane, Troupe 1301, Gloucester, 
ass. 
Ronald Barth, Troupe 1303, Mabel, Minn. 
Dick Bowers, Tom Wirick, Roberta Persinger, 
Troupe 1304, Pemberton, Ohio. 
Sandra Morrill, Troupe 1305, Joliet, Ill. 
Eleanor Faulkner, Troupe 1307, Chicago, III. 
Ruth Rita Waldron, Troupe 13098, North Plain- 
field, N. J. 
Jorden Thomas Walker, 
umbia, Tenn. 
Barbara Cukjati, Troupe 1313, Arma, Kans. 
Geraldine Chioffe, Troupe 1315, Union, N. J. 
Gail Janney, Troupe 1321, Lewes, Dela. 
Mary Braatz, Troupe 1324, Stevens 
isc. 
James Larmer, Troupe 1327, Wichita, Kans. 
Elizabeth Kneebone, Troupe 1329, Sisseton, 


Troupe 1310, Co- 
Point, 


S. D. 

Evelyn Smallwood, Troupe 1330, Falls Church, 
Va. 

Roger Hill, Troupe 1331, Eustis, Fla. 

—-"* Seckel, Troupe 1334, Gahanna, Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Carolyn Martin, Jack Blevins, Troupe 1335, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Nancy George, Mike Murphy, Troupe 1336, 
Wintersville, Ohio. 


Betty Montgomery, Troupe 1337, Silverton, 
Ore. 
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The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, Troupe 1375, Scio, Ohio, H. S., 
Mrs. James A. Wiggins, Sponsor. 


Photo: Ed Cawitt, The Scio Herald 


Troupe 1375 


On Tuesday night, May 11, 1954, three weeks of frenzied work culminated in a 
proud and happy evening for fifteen Scio High School students, their dramatics teacher, 
the faculty, and a warmly responsive audience. Though the last weeks of school are, 
as every teacher or student knows, a “rat race,” Scio Troupe 1375 of The National Thes- 
pian Society showed what it could do in the form of two fine one-act plays, Essex Dane’s 
BLACK OUT, and Sir James M. Barrie’s THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS. 
The climax of this memorable evening was an impressive initiation ceremony, during 
which James A. Wiggins, Superintendent of the Scio Public Schools, received the Charter 
from the Sponsor, Mrs. James A. Wiggins. 

We are very proud to be Harrison County's only Thespian Troupe. We think it a 
good omen (all stage people are superstitious) that we became Thespians in the Silver 
Anniversary year. We hope other Thespian troupes will develop in our area. Even 
before we became Thespians, we had been steadily building higher standards for high 
school plays with such plays as SMILIN’ THROUGH; GOODBYE, MY FANCY; 


all others in box-office receipts. 


are found everywhere. 
best of us. 





LAURA; and this year THREE CORNERED MOON. The last-mentioned play topped 
In two evening performances we had nearly eight 
hundred paid admissions—this is a community of only eleven hundred. 

Our Sponsor firmly believes that fine plays and polished performances need not be 
denied small high schools and relatively isolated communities. 
Scio people generously support our plays and now expect the 
We are now drawing people from surrounding towns to see our plays. The 
community as well as the schcol has expressed its pleasure and pride in our membership 
in The National Thespian Society. We wear our pins as badges of honor. 
to continue “To establish and advance standards of excellence in all phases of dramatic 
arts, and to create an intelligent interest in dramatic arts among boys and girls in the 
high schools.”—Ricuarp J. Spiker, Scribe, Troupe 1375. 


Talent and intelligence 


We intend 








Judy Gillett, Troupe 1338, Port Townsend. 
h 


asn. 


George Wilson, Troupe 1341, Keyser, W. Va. 


Ralph Waggoner, Troupe 1343, Madison, Wisc. 

Dan Bauer, Troupe 1347, New London, Ohio. 

Robert Sees Troupe 1348, Rocky Ford, 
Colo 


Fleanor Dean, Diane Fennell, Troupe 1350, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Ssmuel Dorich, Troupe 
W. Va. 

David Bagwell, Troupe 1352, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gary Williamson, Troupe 1356, Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Doug Bolinger, Troupe 1358, Germantown, 


1351, 


Morgantown, 


Ohio. 

Treva Ann Bidlack, Troupe 1359, Continental, 
Ohio. 

> Namy, Troupe 1360, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohi 


io. 
1361, 


juanita Courson, 
Beach, Fla. 

Lind Voth, Kay Zeigler, Troupe 1362, Ft. 
Thomas, Ky. 

Rodney Scott, Troupe 1365, Mullens, W. Va. 

Doris Thomas, Troupe 1367, Washington, D. C. 

Roy Stanley, Troupe 1368, La Grange, III. 

Dean Smith, Betty Ann Johnson, Troupe 1369, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Troupe Fernandina 


Joyce Kane, Troupe 1372, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gloria Gilbert, Troupe 1373, Hayti, Mo. 

Gene Lanier, Troupe 1376, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Dolores Kiebach, Troupe 1378, Leesport, Pa. 

Sarah Pearl Pearson, Troupe 1380, Ocala, Fla. 

Robert Mehring, Troupe 1381, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Margaret Patterson, Fred Kirk, Troupe 1382, 
Coal City, W. Va. 

Evie Taylor, Troupe 1383, Atherton, Calif. 

Gail Jamisson, Troupe 1386, Trinidad, Colo. 

Carol Gould, Troupe 1387, Helena, Mont. 

Patricia Goodwin, Troupe 1388, Joplin, Mo. 

Don Briggs, Jeanette Markley, Troupe 1389, 
Elk Grove, Calif. 

Donald Williamson, Troupe 1391, Elizabeth, 
Pa. 

Ronald Jacobson, 1394, Evansville, 
Minn. 

Laqueta Burkhart, Troupe 1396, Velma, Okla. 

Eliot Stadler, Kay Thomas, Troupe 1399, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Mary Jo Bookonut, David Burg, Troupe 1401, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Ruth Clayton, Troupe 1406, Lake Ozark, Mo. 

eae — Troupe 1408, Cheboygan, 

ich. 

Don McClure, Troupe 1409, Dayton, Ohio. 

James Mathews, Troupe 1417, Portland, Ore. 

Lee Bullard, Troupe 1428, Rochester, N. Y. 


Troupe 
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HOUR OF DECISION 


(Continued from page 9) 
scholastic average, type of role he prob- 
ably would play best, assignments he 
would like to do, special capabilities, 
availability, number of days he was ab- 
sent for sickness and other causes, and 
any other items deemed pertinent. The 
director would also note during the ac- 
tual tryout the quality of the voice, flex- 
ibility, appearance, vitality, the student's 
physical bearing. One of the best ways 
to observe capabilities is to watch the 
try-out walk to the platform or rise from 
his seat when called. He is then not 
ACTING; thus he moves as he naturally 
does. This bit of observation is often 
more revealing than the actual tryout 
effort. 

When time comes to cast the actual 
play, the director could post a recall list 
of all those that he felt best suited for 
_ the parts available. Make the list large 
enough so that a first-rate choice will be 
possible. But do not, under this system, 
close the door to anyone else who may 
like to tryout for a part. If someone who 
did tryout and wasn’t recalled wants an- 
other trv, permission should not be de- 
nied. This general system has worked 
well for many directors and may be 
worth your attention if you are not satis- 
fied with your present results. 


A third system of tryouts is to have 
everyone come prepared with a memor- 
ized selection. This is an ideal method 
because it is often a task for a director 
observing a sight-reader to determine 
whether he just can't read or is a poor 
first reader. Should everyone have a se- 
lection committed to memory there 
would then be one common denomi- 
nator. However, unless the competition 
for parts is keen, the dramatics program 
well-organized and motivated, the de- 
mands of all the pre-preparation might 
eliminate most aspirants. At least that is 
the testimony of many directors who 
have tried it. 

A recent survey of dramatics directors 
in colleges all over the United States 
reveals what they feel are the most im- 
portant factor. of casting. Besides the 
usual considerations for a role which 
have already been touched on, they 
were asked to evaluate in four different 
gradations the personal traits they 
found most desirable in a_ potential 
actor. The gradations were: (1) a deci- 
sive factor in selection, (2) an important 
factor, (3) of minor consideration, (4) of 
no consequence. For convenience sake 
if we combine the results of (1) and 
(2) we can see that there is a striking 
similarity and emphasis in play directing 
from coast to coast and border to border. 
Dependability ranked highest of all fac- 
tors with 96% in judgment. Knowledge 
of the player was next, with 89% in 
agreement, and the general intelligence 
of the player was third, with 87% con- 
curring. Although someone may point 
out that these are college students and 
not high school students referred to, 
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the difference is one of degree and not of 
kind. Anyone who is serious in his in- 
tentions to build or continue a worth- 
while dramatics program cannot ignore 
these factors that make for good plays 
and responsible citizens. 

One other plan of casting has been 
tried by many directors with varying de- 
grees of approval and disapproval. The 
plan to have a double cast for a play has 
the advantage of providing for under- 
studies. It is a better seller at the box 
office, for everyone has some friends 
and relatives. In large schools where 
many students try out and only a limited 
number can be used, it does give more 
students dramatic experience. But such 
casting does have its disclaimers. It 
does take more time for rehearsals, al- 
though not twice as much as you may 
expect. If there definitely is a differ- 
ence in the ability of two students in 
the same role, the critical comments 
many times are just this side of cruelty. 
However, a modified plan of double cast- 
ing is frequently satisfactory in most 
cases. Double cast the major roles only, 
assuming that the quality of the com- 
veting players is reasonably equal, there- 
by giving those in the minor roles two 
nights to strut the boards, which just 
about even things up. And it has one 
other advantage: the fact that you have 
a core of players who are on both nights 
and have played with both casts tends to 
keep the play together and give it bet- 
ter continuity. 

And finally, it may be profitable to 
mention a few abuses in casting that 
should be avoided at all costs. The State 


of Connecticut claims that their new 
signs on their highways have brought 
surprisingly satisfactory results. They 
have removed their signs that say SLOW 
DOWN and erected new ones that read 
THE NEAREST HOSPITAL IS _ 10 
MILES. If any director should like to 
reduce his headaches and have a health- 
ier drama program, don’t pre-cast. We 
all hate favoritism, even when we are the 
favored. You are deliberately limiting 
yourself in your potential selection. It is 
well to remember that the smaller the 
hill the shorter the view. 

Another abuse is assigning a part to a 
student solely on the basis of his stand- 
ing in the school, in the community, in 
his ability to pay for his own costume, 
which in one known case costs $25. Such 
a program is doomed to failure before 
the playbooks arrive. 

And finally, there is a passage in the 
Bible to the effect, “that no man can 
serve two masters.” Take that passage to 
heart. If you are in a system where a 
few students are “wheels” in nearly 
everything, avoid using them unless they 
can schedule one activity at a time. You 








can't practice basketball and rehearse | 
a play at the same time, and the diviced 


attention makes for bad relations be 
tween director and coach with the stu- 
dent coming out a poor third. 

But when it is all said and done, you 
may remember this: find a place for a 
pretty face in the cast. As George Jean 
Nathan said, “So long as there is cne 
pretty girl left on the stage, the profes- 
sional undertakers may hold up their 
burial of the theatre.” 
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MEDIEVAL THEATRE 


(Continued from page 8) 


Gradually, althowgh the drama con- 


Jinued officially to be banned by the 
Church, the form of the theatre reas- 
isumed tighter structuring. French farce 


came into being with such delightful 


jomps as MASTER PIERRE PATHE- 
WLIN (1470), wherein a roguish, unem- 
Wployed lawyer outwits a miserly cloth 
jmerchant. And in Germany, Hans Sachs 


1494-1576) gained fame and contributed 
much to the theatre with his Shrovetide 


jplays and farces and comedies which 
jioday play as gayly and as robustly as 


they did over four hundred years ago. 


So that period unfortunately miscalled 
the Dark Ages was not exactly a thea- 
tical black-out. The great European 
cathedrals, the colorful tapestries, and 
the romantic legendry of medieval courts 
fourished on a subdued scale along with 
Eventually the Middle 
\ges themselves came to an end. With 
the Crusades came increased travel and 
trade; people began to poke their noses 
bevond their villages and found treas- 
wes all around them. Travelers like 


{Marco Polo brought back fabulous tales 


of the forgotten Orient, and man, in- 
nately curious, could not resist the temp- 
tation of finding out for himself. Also, 
the monasteries were finding in their 
attics and basements manuscripts of the 


iclassic writers; crude reconstructions of 
ithe plays of Terence, Plautus and Seneca 
iwere performed in tiny, private theatres 


for the great families of the Italian city- 
tates. Eventually, this re-birth of curi- 
sity and classic learning came to be 
known as the Renaissance. Scientists 
gazed at the heavens and began to doubt 
the precepts so long accepted, and the 


jgreat explorers ventured out on the 


oceans to find “short routes” to the In- 
dies and instead discovered new worlds. 
The time was exciting, vital. Trade flour- 
ished especially in the strategically 
tlaced cities of the Italian peninsula 
from which the Renaissance blossomed. 
Gigantic artists, like Michelangelo and 
da Vinci, created colorful and magnifi- 
cent canvas and marble masterpieces. 
And in the theatre too, although on a 
minor scale, the Renaissance was felt. 
The Teatro Olimnico at Vicenza was 
constructed in 1565 with its amazing 


jarchitectural perspective scenic effects; 


and in Parma in 1618, the Teatro Far- 
nese was built. Both indoor theatres, 
they are the immediate fathers of our 
present-day theatres with the prosce- 


qnium arch and the scenic background. 


A number of prominent men wrote 


jor the theatre, but none of them was 


in any sense a major contributor to the 


Jhistory of drama. Ariosto (1474-1533) and 


Aretino (1492-1556) are perhaps best 
known as comic writers of the Renais- 


qsance along with Machiavelli (1469- 


1527), who was to gain later fame not 
as a playwright but as a political theor- 
st with his book, THE PRINCE. Re- 
aissance comedy can be best character- 
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ized as funny but, by our standards, im- 
moral, as lewd but deucedly clever and 
amusing. Disguises, ruses, and abduc- 
tions abounded in the loosely construct- 
ed plots with their rigid and almost in- 
human characters. Despite objectionable 
scenes and devices, one senses a rowdy 
sense of being alive in these comedies 
which had long been absent from the 
theatre. 


Before one leaves the theatre of Me- 
dieval - Renaissance Europe, attention 
should be paid to what is probably the 
most fascinating and lively theatrical 
venture in the history of the theatre— 
at least from the actor's point of view. 
The commedia dell ‘arte, meaning “im- 
provised comedy,” bridged the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. The mimes 
of ancient Rome, having wandered 
through the long hundreds of years 
about the face of Europe with their little 
scenes, finally perfected individually and 
as various troupes an art of comedy the 
like of which the world had never seen. 
Whole families toured together, and for 
the first time women appeared frankly 
upon the stage. Without benefit of 
script or pre-planned action, they brave- 
ly set up their wagon-stages in the vil- 
lage square or any available meadow and 
performed for the gaping yokels. Using 
stock characters, which each member of 
the troupe invariably portrayed, and a 
rough scenari (or outline of plot), these 
versatile actors regaled their audiences 
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with brilliant, impromptu comedy and 
acrobatic pranks. Only rarely today in 
a Charlie Chaplin scene, for instance, 
does one witness such glittering talent 
in the comic spirit. From these comme- 
dia dell ‘arte players has come a host of 
familiar characters: the swash-buckling 
Scaramouche, the bragging, dark-whis- 
kered Capitano (fore-runner of our melo- 
dramatic villain), Papa Pantalone (from 
whose baggy leggings we get both the 
name of womens pantaloons and of 
men’s pants), the irrepressible zanne 
(who insanely capered about the stage 
and heckled the audience ad lib, and 
from whom we derive the term zanny), 
and the immortalized Punch, Judy, and 
Pagliacci, who eventually found fame 
either as puppets or as heroes of opera. 

Out of the slow-motion stolidity of the 
Middle Ages, then, came the bright, ex- 
citing creativity of the Renaissance. For 
the theatre, however, it was not in Italy 
or even in continental Europe that the 
Renaissance really came into full blos- 
som. It remained for Elizabethan Eng- 
land to give the theatre a true theatrical 
Renaissance. 
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For the One-Act Play Program— 


TO US A SON by J. Paul Faust. Baker; 4M, 
7W, extras if desired. Royalty: none. Setting: 
the kitchen of the Inn. 


Jacob, the doubting Innkeeper, and Mara, his 
wife, who has always hoped that their only son 
might be the promised Messiah, are granted 
the glorious privilege of being the first to wel- 
come the Christ-child in their stable. There are 
opportunities for a tableaux of the nativity and 
for interpolation of choral music, if desired. Al- 
though costumes should be satisfying, the set- 
ting might be greatly simplified. 


STAGE STRICKEN by Burton Crane. Baker; 
6M, 3W. Royalty $5. Setting: backstage of a 
theatre. 


The farcical happenings backstage during the 
production of an amateur play and perhaps not 
quite so bad as those which sometimes do 
occur, but are probably too close to reality for 
the comfort of some of us. Misplaced props, 
collapsing scenery, falling mustaches, and in- 
cidental romance are, unfortunately, not un- 
heard of. Some groups may enjoy this little 
trifle, faintly reminiscent of Kellys THE 
TORCHBEARERS but not nearly as funny. 


ADAM’S RIB HURTS by John Kirkpatrick. 
French; 2M, 6W. Royalty: $5. Setting: a liv- 
ing room. 

The unhappy ladies of the community, be- 
rated by their disgusted husbands for being ex- 
travagant, finally seek help from Prof. Strong, 
who so successfully stamps out their desire to 
buy things that the Chamber of Commerce tries 
to take legal action in self defense. Since 
Prof. Strong is actually the disguised suitor of 
the daughter of the Chamber’s president, who 
has fired him from his furniture store, he has 
no difficulty in later appearing as the Professor's 
grandson and in promising to curb the old 
gentleman’s techniques—after he has won the 
girl of course. 


THIS DECLARATION by Paul Green. French; 
7M, 1W. Royalty: $5. Setting: a room in 
Philadelphia. 

Young Tom Jefferson is writing the Declara- 
tion of Independence and finding it difficult to 
force his ideals to compromise with practical 
reality as exemplified by Franklin and the re- 
mainder of the committee. A vision of his frail 
wife, whom he misses so much, and a talk 
with a young workman who, because his father 
was a servant, has the vision of his right to the 
“pursuit of happiness” help him to complete 
his task to his satisfaction. 


SALT FOR SAVOR by Percival Wilde. Baker; 
6M, 1 boy. Royalty: $10. Setting: a business 
office. 


A mischievous leprechaun works his deviltry 
on everyone in the office from the janitor up 
to the president and causes all of them to be 
fired. But, for the price of a hardboiled egg 
from the janitors lunchbox, he changes the 
atmosphere and all are hired back again. 


GOODBYE TO THE CLOWN by Ernest 
Kinoy. French; 2M, 3W, 1 girl. Royalty: $5. 
Setting: a unit set showing portions of the 
—— office, Peggy's bedroom, and the 

ining room. 

Nine-year old Peggy has invented an imagi- 
nary clown to take the place of her dead 
father. The clown almost possesses her before 
she finds it possible to face death realistically 
—which releases her from the necessity of re- 
treating in the clown’s antics. The three lo- 
cales need only be suggested (a few furniture 
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pieces in different sections of the stage) if there 
is a good enough lighting system to spot one at 
a time. 


AMERICAN BLUES by Tennessee Williams. 
Dramatists Play Service; apply for royalty 
on each play. 

There are five short plays in this collection, 
two of which have been published previously. 
THE DARK ROOM, MOONY’S KID DON’T 
CRY, and TEN BLOCKS ON THE CAMINO 
REAL (in 10 scenes) will probably not be de- 
sirable for high school production, but the 
other two should find occasional casts that will 
be inspired by them. THE LONG STAY CUT 
SHORT (1M, 2W; a front porch setting) is a 
heartbreaking story of old Aunt Rose, a typical 
spinster of the south, who is farmed out to her 
reluctant relatives. When the last selfish niece 
asks her to move on and she finally realizes 
that she has come to the end of the road, she 
moves quietly and courageously into the ap- 
proaching storm so that the “twister” may call 
a halt to her futile existence. 

Probably the most congenial to high-school 
groups will be the sparkling modern allegory, 
THE CASE OF THE CRUSHED PETUNIAS 
(2M, 2W; set in a small notions shop). It is 
a symbolic play in which a young salesman, 
representing Life, Inc., finally inspires a frozen 
New England spinster to face life with courage 
and adventure, to buy his wares instead of the 
rival line from Death, Unlimited. 


A SOUL IN FINE ARRAY by Michael Casey. 
French; 9W. Royalty: $5. Setting: the Com- 
munity room of a Sisters’ Infirmary. 


Sister Benedicta, a young recently professed 
nun who looks quite healthy, is assigned to the 
Infirmary without explanation. There the other 
nuns, goaded by an older one who is somewhat 
maladjusted, begin to be suspicious of her and 
feel she has some terrible secret. Finally they 
—and she—are told she is dying of an incurable 
disease of the blood. When an aged nun helps 
her to find peace and acceptance of death be- 
fore she has labored in the vineyard, the other 
nuns too learn more fully the true love of God. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY by Ruth Bell. 
French; 5M, 4W, 1 boy. Royalty: $5. Set- 
ting: a minister's study. 

The new minister has invited his parishioners 
to stop for coffee Monday morning and give 
him their views of his new platform for a func- 
tional Christianity. They do and almost defeat 
his idealism with their selfish views and fears; 
but a letter from a courageous mother who 
has lost her son in the war saves him from 
cynical despair. 


MY AUNT AGATHA by Marlene Brenner. Ba- 
ker; 5W. Royalty: none. Setting: an old-fash- 
ioned living room. 

Wealthy old Aunt Agatha invites her three 
nieces to visit her and taunts them with hints 
about how wealthy she is and which one will 
get her money. She virtually invites them to 
try to murder her; but with their help she later 
traps the neighborly housekeeper, who is her 
a enemy and has tried to do away with her 

efore. 
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sitting room. 


This play smacks a bit of DEATH OF 4 
SALESMAN and, though it is a weak substi. 
tute, has some good scenes and characteriza. 
Joe, like Willie Loman, cannot believe 
he is not a big succes and that his associates 
do not appreciate his forced humor and practi- 
His son is following in his toot. 
steps, in spite of the attempts of the mother 
him. Even when Joe is dropped ‘rom 
ame, he 
ivine in 


tions. 


cal jokes. 


to help 
the neighborhood Friday night gin 
rationalizes the blow and goes on 
his dream world. 


SHY CHARLIE by Mildred Hark and Noel 


a 
ONLY A GAME by Edward Pomerantz IK 
French; 5M, 2W. Royalty: $5. Setting: 4 


McQueen. Baker; 2M, 4W. Royalty: none. 


Setting: a living room. 


Charlie, awkward but honest and _fricadly 
adolescent, cannot find a date for a Valentine 
When he is chosen for the rol of 


dance. 


Abe Lincoln in the school play, his confid«nce 


receives a boost—until he learns that the cther 
kids think it’s because he is awkward and 


gawky like Lincoln. The girl next door 


changes 


his mind about the play and the dance toc 


THE TEEN CLUB’S CHRISTMAS by 


Mildred | 


Hark and Noel McQueen. Baker; 5M, 5W. 
Royalty: none. Setting: a living room. 


This simple little scene describes i 


tones the outcome of a youngsters’ club pro- 
ject to collect, repair, and distribute used toys 
arents at first 


to poor children. The leader’s 


nh Warm 


get a bit upset at having their lives so thrown 


out of kilter, but eventually they see the fine 


spirit of the project and rejoice in it. 


For the Teacher— 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTEST SPEAKING 
Northwestern Press, 


by Anne Hirt. 
170 pp. 


1954, 


Dr. Hirt’s A HANDBOOK OF DECLAMA.- 
TION has been brought up to date and is the §yy) | 1, 
same useful guide for contest oratory and dec- 
lamation that it was almost two decades ago. 
She begins with the fundamentals of speech 


(relaxation, movement, gesture, 


breathing, 
voice), including exercises, and carries the con- 


testant through the entire procedure of contest 


speaking from choosin 


the selection, analysis, 


cutting, to delivery. She ends with the presen- 


tation of a sample oration, a dramatic and a 
humorous declamation, to which she applies 
the ‘principles she has previously discussed, 


showing the student how they work out in 


concrete terms. A final chapter to the teacher 
who must direct the extracurricular contest ac- 
tivities should be most helpful, for she suggests 
a step-by-stcp teaching of contest speaking to 


groups in the activity period or a clu 


Doubts may be raised over Dr. Hirt’s discus- 
sion of physical reenforcement, for, although 
she carefully explains that the interpretive 


meeting. 


reader is not an actor, she does seem to imply 
that the reader of a dramatic selection should 


physically 


antomime much of the action in- 


volved in the story. Although she does caution 
against bouncing around on the stage and 
against using any physical expression that doesMHE ¢ 
not grow directly out of the mood of the se- 
lection, one keeps wondering how many stv: 
dents (and even coaches!) know just where to 


draw the line of good taste and art. 


Boing 


fanatically fearful of pantomiming such literal 
actions as opening letters and answering tele- 


phones, this reviewer has come to the 


conclu: 


sion that students are more successfully cou.ch- 
ed if told to avoid virtually all obvious or lit- 
eral pantomime or gestures and to show only 


a muscular tonus that manifests itself 


overt features as the tilt of the head, hany of 


in such 


the shoulders, energy of the voice, tensior: of 
the body, line of the stance, and so on—ra‘her 
than realistic pantomime which immediately 
suggests to most students the psychology of the 


actor rather than the interpreter. 


With this one reservation. this reviewer cat 


heartily recommend this book. 


It should help 


the busy teacher because it should help the 


student to help himself. 
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